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Order U. S. Troops 
Into Chiang Army 
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Anti-Soviet Bloc Hit at Parley 


U. S.-Soviet Cultural Conference Hears 
Reports on Cementing Relationships 
—See Page 2 


CP Urges ‘Quit China’ 


National — Meeting Acts on 
Foreign Policy, Wages, Recruiting 
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Vet Gls Buck Legion Vets 


Resolution Condemns “9 Tax and 


Fights for End of Role in China 
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Vatican Urges Defense of Dictator; 


Lauds Spain-Fascists Role in Civil War 


French Left May Go It 4 
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PARIS, Nov. 18 (UP) .—The French Communist Party — denouncing Gen, 
Charles de Gaulle for his attitude in the cabinet crisis, today nominated Social- 
ist Felix Gouin, president of the Assembly, to replace him. 

Preparing for a meeting of the Assembly Monday, the Communists heatedly criti- 
cized a radio speech De Gaulle made Saturday, said he had insulted the party and its 
“5,000,000 electors” and added: 180 

“, . . If these conditions exist De Gaulle is no longer qualified to form a national 
coalition government and Communist members of the Assembly will not vote for him“ 

The Communist Party Bureau, it was said, had decided to “pursue efforts to achieve 
the formation of a government corresponding to universal suff rage.“ 

At a joint meeting with the Socialists and members of the Moderate Popular He... 
publican Movement, the Communists made their proposal that Gouin be named 0 sue 
ceed De Gaulle as head of the Provisional Government. Hee 

The Socialists and Popular Republicans met separately tonight to babe the t dom mai ; 
nation. 43 

The Communists received a setback when the Socialists, after a caucus, anno “i ea: 
they would not take part in any two-party government. Such a government, they said, 9 
would split both the Assembly and the country. This meant that Gouin would not 
run as à joint candidate of the Communists and Socialists alone. | 

The Socialists ‘appealed to the Communists and the Popular Republican Mover 
Party to work out a three-party program; in which the Socialists said they would join 
under a President to be decided later. 

If there was no agreement, the Socialists said, they would abstain from voting on 
the first ballot in any move to name a new President. 4 

The Communists are asking at least one of the three key posts—Foreign Affairs, 
War or Interior. 

De Gaulle has insisted that he will remain in office only as President and he refuses 
to permit the Communists to hold any of the three posts. f 


HUMAN ITE ANSWERS 


The Communist newspaper, L’Humanite said Sunday morning that all e 
were stupefied” by De Gaulle’s speech, hold ing that he declared Communists unworthy 
to take part in the nation's polities.“ 

The Communist Bureau statement said: 

“The Political Bureau of the French Communist Party... has examined the po- ae 
litical situation created by the speech—which was contrary to democratic traditions— 
of the outgoing President, pronounced over the radio. 

“The Bureau unanimously considers this speech as renewing and aggravating 1 
sults to the French Communist Party and its 5,000,000 electors, whe are treated like 
sub-standard citizens whose national spirit is questionable. 

“The Bureau declares that if these conditions exist De Gaulle is no longer qualified 
to form a national coalition government and Communist members of the Assembly 5 
not vote for him. The Bureau decided to pursue its efforts to achieve formation of a 
government corresponding to universal suffrage.” 

De Gaulle tonight left it to the Assembly to decide whether his resignation should 
be accepted or it should ask him again to form a national coalition cabinet. 


By DEREK KARTUN 


Wireless to the Daily Worker 
| PARIS, Nov. 17 (Delayed).—Unless. General De Gaulle ** at the last 1 
to change his mind and form a three-party government giving equal abe 0 * te 
the Communists, it may be that the tide of events will sweep him into wala 1 
scurity within the next 24 hours. 

Indications tonight, after De Gaulle's letter of resignation has been received 2 
acknowledged, are that the government will be formed possibly with a Socialist P 
in spite of present difficulties. i 

In the course of constant consultations of all parties throughout the day, the Com. 
munist Party has made its ition clear. : ; 

‘We sd prepared,’ they — in effect, to form a government of national unity ‘y on 7 
the, — of distribution of ministerial posts in proportion to the 8 e a 
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Cr. NATIONAL COMMITTEE MEETS: 
ae Launch Drive 


r Withdrawal From China 


1 9 7 


A 


“‘crusade for peace“ directed primarily against the administration’s 


intervention in China and imperialist course, highlighted decisions of a three-day 
meeting of the full National Committee of the Communist Party which ended here 


yesterday. A goal of 500 get-out-of China mass meee in ® 


the first month of the campaign was projected. — 
The second major parallel campaign, to draw the re- 


sources and energies of America's“ 
Communists, will be full mobiliza- 
tion of all progressive forces in sup- 
port of labor’s fight for wage raises 
and jobs. 


Simultaneously with these two 


drives to reach millions, a recruiting 


drive to augment Communist mem- 
bership by 20,000 is to get into mo- 
tion next February. 

FOSTER KEYNOTES MEETING 


The meeting of 55 members of 
the National Committee jointly with 
the National Review Commission 
and many outstanding Communist 
leaders who have just returned from 
the armed services, was the first 
since the convention last June 
which cast off Earl Browder's re- 
visionism. 


Chairman William Z. Foster key- 


noted the meeting, with Eugene 
Dennis of the Secretariat deliver- 
ing the main political report and 
Secretary John Williamson review- 
ing the Party’s progress towards re- 
eonstitution as a Marxist-Leninist 
organization. 

Their estimate of the politica) sit- 
uation and the party's experience 
siuce the convention, was fully 


S and speeches of Communist 
from every section of the 
But no less emphatic was 
criticism and caution that 
in many respects the full turn from 
past policy had not yet been made. 
OUTLINES PERSPECTIVES 


Foster briefly sketched Browder's 


| dissatisfaction with the administra- 
tion’s occupation policy in Japan 
and Germany. He stressed the need 


to “step forward boldly and unitedly” 


for principal fire against the re- 
actionary forces to whom the ad- 
ministration has been yielding at an 
increasing rate. 


PROPOSES KEY SLOGANS 


nis suggested: 

Stop the reactionary interven- 
tion of the USA in Chima’s in- 
ternal affairs! : 

Withdraw American troops from 
China and the Philippines! 

Strengthen the American- 
Soviet-British coalition for world 
peace! 

Fulfill the Potedam decisions of 
the Big Three te prevent the re- 
currence of German and Japa- 
nese aggression! 

Support the national indepen- 
dence movements ef Indonesia 
and other colonial countries! 


Ne secrecy on the atomic bomb 
—joint control by the Big Three! 


can only lead te Werld War III! 
America’s national security re- 
quires Big Three unity not com- 
pulsory military training! 

Mobilize America for 60,000,000 
jebs not fer a disastrous arma- 
ments race! 

Prosecute and curb the Ameri- 
can trusts which are reviving their 
ties with and restering the Ger- 
man and Japanese cartels! 

Feed and aid the war-devastated 
countries on a democratic basis, 
without imperialist interference, 
so as to prevent famime and to 
promote recovery of world trade! 
On picturing developments on the 
domestic scene with the fall in 
takehome pay and big business hell- 
bent on developing an anti-union 
drive, Dennis placed the principal 


for labor and all democratic forces 
against imperialism and for a 5 5 


change of policy and maintenance 
of Big Three” unity. He called 


Among the principal slogans in 5 : 
the anti-imperialist campaign, Den- 


Step the armaments race which | 


on 


Keynotes Parley 


task before labor and all progres- 
sives as one of defeating the capi- 
talist offensive. 
United action of all labor and 
anti-fascist organizations is the pri- 
mary need in that respect. This 
unity must especially express itself 
in the struggle for wage raises, jobs, 
security and peace, he said. It is 
“imperative” that labor develop a 
“more active approach towards its 
allies” by showing that its wage 
fight is also in the interest of all 
sectors of the population, he said. 

In his analyses of the politi- 
cal situation and results of re- 
cent elections, Dennis concluded 
that “the two-party system is being 
increasingly questioned by a grow- 
ing number of progressive voters.” 
3RD PARTY SENTIMENT 

The concept that the existing two- 
party system is a “permanent fea- 
ture of American political life,” was 
one of the basic revisionist errors 
of the Party’s past policies, Dennis 
said. This, he said, dovetailed into 
Browder’s general class-collabora- 


tion policy. 


Dennis noted “increasing disillu- 
sionment among the masses with the 
Truman administration and hence 
with the Democratic Party.” Pres- 


sure for independent political ac- 


yon is developing, and he added: 

“While the approach of most of 
these popular forces is te develop 
independent action along the lines 
of PAC and NCPAC, there is also 
a growing minority sentiment for 


Dennis warned, boweves against 
premature projection of third party 


movement our even necessarily 
15 during the course of the 1946 elec- 


5 


tions.“ 
NEED FOR NEW ALIGNMENT 
“But the question dees arise of 


orienting the labor and progressive 
movements and «teering a course for 


‘i _|establishing in time for the 1948 
presidential elections a new na- 
tional party alignment representa- 


tive of and based on the broadest 
anti-fascist and democratic coali- 
tion. 

Dennis was emphatic, however, mn 
his warning that a “majority of the 
labor and ve movement still 
has to be convinced and won over 
fora third party.” He cautioned 
against weakening “cooperative re- 
lationship” with anti-fascist forces 
whe are not yet convinced en a third 
party perspective. 

A Party recruiting drive for 20,- 
000 new members starting in Feb- 
ruary and concluding in May was 
projected.in.the report of secretary 
John Williamson. The drive is to 
be conducted in line with the Party’s 


A drive to increase the circula- 
tion of The Worker and Daily 
Worker, is already under way. 

Special attention is to be paid to 
the South where Williamson re- 
ported the Party has been recon- 
stituted. This part of his report 


from Southern members of the na- 
tional committee who reflected con- 
siderable enthusiasm with results 
already achieved. 

Williamson’s report was a deep 
and critical analysis of the Party 
machinery from top to bottom. Its 
entire emphasis was upon speedier 
and bolder action to carry out con- 
vention decisions, especially recon- 
situation of the shop branches. At- 


cratic ways and the need of reoting 
them out of the Party's life. 


was strongly underscored in speeches 


tention was called to lingering buro- 


a central point on the order of 
business of every state,” said Will- 
iamson, “The tempo of this trans- 
formation in various states will be 


cluding especially, those members 
we did not succeed in reaching dur- 
ing the entire discussion period.“ 

Among the sub-reports was one 
by Saul Wellman, secretary of the 
National Review Commission. Well- 
man reported on the work since the 
convention and on the full-day ses- 
sion held by the Review Commis- 
sion last ‘Thursday. His report 
dealt with the need of vigilance 
against alien enemy elements who 
seek to penetrate Communist ranks, 
watchfulness for signs of faction- 
alism and efforts to crack the Par- 
ty’s solid unity and on the need of 
a systematic policy of promotion of 
new forces for leadership. 

The national committee unani- 
‘mously removed Samuel Douchin as 
a member of the national commit- 
tee for “disruptive and factional 
activities” and efforts. to “mobilize 
the Philadelphia district Committee 
against the national leadership.” 
The motion also barred Donchin 
from assignment to responsible 
posts for a year and warned him 
of expulsion if he continues with 
his present activities. The action 
followed his removal as president 
by the Eastern Pennsylvania dis- 


ttrict committee. 


1 


OTHER REPORTS 

Jack Stachel of the Nationai 
Bureau reported on the current 
wage struggle and the tasks before 


munist Councilman Benjamin Da- 
vis, Jr., reported on the lessons of 
municipal elections and the sig- 
nificance of Communist victories in 
New York and high votes in other 
centers. Josh Lawrence, reported 
on the Party’s work and problems 
of the Negro people; Max Weiss 
analyzed the latest activities of 
Trotzkyites and the task of expos- 
ing them as agents of reaction in 
the labor movement. Treasurer 
Charles Krumbein reported on 
finances. 

A four-hour session was devoted 
to discussion of a report on prob- 
lems connected with veterans deliv- 
ered by Robert Thompson, New 
York State chairman of the Com- 
munist Party, himself a veteran. 


campaign for wage raises and 
broadening out of support for the 
newly-formed World Federation of 


specifically at a meeting of the full 
Communist labor commitiee Saiur- 
day night with at least two-score 
of the outstanding Communist lead- 
ers in the labor movement par- 
ticipating. 

The concluding session last night 
was due to hear a summary ad- 


dress by chairman Foster. 


By SAMUEL SILLEN 


human history,“ Rep. Helen 


Creation of an “Anglo-American bloc against the Soviet 
Union” would be the “most tragic and disastrous step in 


Gahagan Douglas, California 


conference on American-Soviet Col- 
tural Cooperation. 

The conference was the first of 
its kind held in this country. More 
than 1,000 writers, musicians and 


Democrat, warned last night at a9 


come “very articulate” about for- 
eign policy, and to direct their ef- 
forts to “the very highest quarters 
in our own country.” 

Nen the 


nti-Soviet Bloc Hit at Cultural Parley 


tural contacts between the two 
peoples but that the bulk of such 
work must be carried out by private, 
non-government groups, 
THEATRICAL INTERCHANGE - 

At the afternoon theater panel, 
Miss Hellman, who recently visited 
the Soviet Union, gave her impres- 
sions of the Soviet theater. James 
Gow, co-author of Deep Are The 


discussed realism in the Soviet 
novel, said, “Novels from the Soviet 
Union present human beings who 
believe in life, who fight and love 
and work with hope and directness 
almost unmatched in our American 
literature.” Other papers at this 
panel were read by Alexander Ken- 


Burliuk on Mayakovsky and Mark 


Foets, urged the immediate estab- Slooim on Literature and Its Au- 


lilishment of regular exchanges, not 
only of scripts for plays, but of 
touring companies. Cheryl Crawford 
and Harold Clurman described the 
operations of the Soviet theater 
which Mr. Clurman called the “only 
theater in the world today.” 
Greetings were received from 
Moscow, signed by the board of 
VOKS (All Union Society for Cul- 
tural Relations with Foreign Coun- 
tries). Among the signers were 
Dmitri Shostakovich, Vsevolod Pu- 
dovkin, Ivan Papanin and Ivan/ship 
n of The een 
ater, 

In a paper read at the literature 
panel, at which Dr. Arthur Upham 
Pope presided, John Hersey dis- 


eee NL 


, 


dience in the USSR. 
NOTED MUSICIANS 


land served as chairman. The panel 
was addressed by Leonard Bern- 
stein, Dean Dixon and Elie Sieg- 
meister. Messages to the conference 
came from Theodore Dreiser and 
Brooks Atkinson. The evening ses- 
sion was presided over by Edwin 8. 
Smith, director of the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friend- 


ge al Fedosimov, secretary of the 
consulate of the USSR, spoke of the 


in the Soviet Union, and suggested 


determined by the extent te which 


the entire labor movement. Com- 


The tasks connected with the 


Trade Unions, were discussed more. 


drick on The Soviet Press, David 


Dr. Koussevitzky opened the mu- 
sic pane] discussion and Mr. Cop- 


wide publication of American books 


. 


other authentic sources. 


By ART SHIELDS 


port of Tacloban, Leyte Island, 


The answer, they suggest, is tied in with America’ 8 operations in 


N. J. Marines 


China, where Chunking forces were |f 
recently “landed from three Amer- 
ican transport flotillas — at the 
North China port of Chinwangtao” | 
for use against the Communist-led 
armies, . 

Damning details of MacArthur s 
broken, promises to send the boys 
with,sufficient points home are given 


in the letter. The facts, the cor-| 


respondents say, are taken from the 
Daily. Pacifican, the Army news- 
paper published in Manila, and see 


_ MaeArthur promised to ship 38,000 
troops from Tacloban in October, 
they point out. He e only 
4,000 instead. 

He promised to put 77,000 OTW on 
America-bound boats at Manila in 
the same month. He sent only 37,- 
000 home from the capital part. | 

“Also,” they added, “the promised 
shipments from Tacloban for the 
month of November are 31,600 men. 
The scheduled number of ships due 
to arrive here at Tacloban during 
November for purposes. of redeploy- 
ing troops will accommodate ap- 


proximately 6,000 men. The two re- <= 


deployment centers of Manila and 
Tacloban are the priority shipping 
centers for the entire Philippine 
Islands.“ — 

Lack of ships is not causing the 
trouble, the writers are convinced. 

“Transports and converted 
freighters,” the letter declares, 

“are being used fer other purpeses 
than hauling American soldiers. 
The Japanese News Agency, 
stated that American. 
ships will repatriate Japanese 
from South Pacific regions at the 
rate of one thousand per day for. 
the next three weeks, 


JAPS GET 9 SHIPS, YANKS 1 


The ters then tell the story of 
a techhical sergeant, whose name 
they give, who “tried to print the 
facts concerning use of ships here 
in Tacloban to transport Jap POW’s. 

“He desired,” they said; “to in- 
clude in the camp paper the infor- 
mation that the Fort command at 
Tacloban is converting 9 ships for 
use in carrying Japs, whereas only 
one ship is being converted for car- 
rying American Soldiers.” 

The technical sergeant was busted 
to the rank of private as a result. 
He killed the story at the executive 
officer’s orders, but other veterans 
ran it off on a mimeograph machine 
and passed it around. The sergeant 
got the rap. 

Referring to assertion that it 
would be an “experiment” to carry 
troops in Liberty 1 the writters 
declare: 

“Why has it suddenly become 
an experiment to carry troops on | 
Liberty ships? Thousands and 
thousands of men, plus battle 
equipment, were carried across the 


4 


oceans into battle on Liberty ships. |! 
Yet the War Department now 


says Liberty ships are not 
for redeployment of troeps, But 
recently has most reluctantly per- 
mitted reconversion of a. few Lib- 
erty ships as troop carriers: how- 
ever such reconversions are now 
being labelled as experiments.“ 
WAITING Grs JAM PORT 
What next? 


“The local 28th Deployment De- 


pot,“ says the letter, “is jammed 
with men. The depot will not accept 
any more unless they have over 90 


Aggy gts hg eee 


‘unless and urtil the people in the 
‘uation here, We-believe we must 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 18. — Why is General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur sending troops home from the Pacific at about one third 


the speed he promised last October, ask ten Gls in the Philippines 
in a letter to Rep. Vito Marcantonio (ALP-NY) from the redeployment 


Nov. 6? 


the broadcast said 


SHANGHAI, Nov. 18 (UP) he Chinese „ e radio 
at Yenan charged today that Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer was 
placing American soldiers in the ranks of the national armies in- 
stead of protecting American lives. 
“The far-reaching activities of the American troops in North China 

are world’s apart from merely disarming and repatriating the Japanese,” 
said. “Wedemeyer in sal of protecting American lives 


Compulsory 


Service: Say Withdraw From China: 


policy which recognizes Franco Spain and Peron 
Argentina, because the “atem bomb is being used 


as an instrument of diplomacy,” 


protest is made to Britain or France on their inter- 


PATERSON, N J. Nev. 18.—Until U.S. Marines 


The Marines 


‘specifically denounced U.S. inter- 


vention in China with: 
“U.S. Marines are withdrawn from our insidious 
enemy Japan and sent te our staunch ally China 
te stand by and/or intervene im their domestic 
affairs, thereby depriving the Chinese people of the 
right of self-determination and previding the Jap- 


anese with an opportunity to adjust itself domestic- 
ally for World War III.“ 


In addition, they said, many hundreds ef people 


and “big stick” 


and because “no 


Paterson. 


“in and around Patersen” feel that cooperation will 
bring peace, and are eppesed te military training 


foreign policy. 


Among Paterson groups which have passed res- 
olutions against U.S, intervention in China are: 
Independent Citizens League of Passaic County; 
the Executive Board of Local 75, CIO Textile Work- 
ers Union of America; and the Tenants’ Council of 


~ MacARTHUR 
Welches on Promise 


ple back home,” say the Philippine 
men. “Our desire is to return to 
our families, now that the war is 
over, and we believe that we will 
not get back honie for a long time, 


Stated are informed of the real sit- 


counteract the propaganda and false 


information from Washington which’ 


i Flays Misuse of Gls 
Against Our Friends 


A protest to President Truman against use of Gls as 
“guards for armed forces in attacks upon friendly peoples” 


went out yesterday from the | 


CIO United Electrical, Radio 


and Machine Workers, District 4. @ 

The district speaks for the largest 
CIO affiliate in the New York-New 
Jersey area. 


Its statement, signed by James 
MeLeish, president, for the district 
executive board, demanded more 
rapid demobilization of our armed 
forces and an end to use of service 
men in labor battalions where they 
replace civillans. 


‘GROWING OUTRAGE’ 

Unity of the Big Three powers 
that led to victory has been cast 
aside for policies that arouse 
“amazement and a sense of grow- 
ing outrage,” McLeish said. 

“Our men whe risked their lives 
for victory now want te return 
heme te their families and (o 
their peaceful pursuits,” he stated. 


is now being disseminated to out| 


wives and parents.” 


“They are being used instead as 


shipping 


ee eee 


| upon friendly peoples and as la- 
bor battalions in the place of civ- 
ilian workers.” 

The message told President Tru- 
man that “profit hungry” ship 
owners were diverting vessels that 
should bring Gis home while reac- 
tionaries spread propaganda that 
home was delayed by 
strikes and stoppages. 


“We hold that the great guar- 
antees of maintaining contro] of 
world peace must remain the un- 
broken and strengthened unity of 
the United Nations and particu- 
larly the Big Three,” the Presi- 
dent was told. 

“This great force—not the armed 
might of one nation, which will au- 
tomatically create fears, suspicion 
and: unrest among all other nations 
—is the road to continued peace.” 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 


Gls Salute NMU on Fight 
Bring Them Home Now 


2 


18.—Letters and cables from? 


GIs are pouring into the San Francisco office of the National 
Maritime Union commending the union for its troopship 


campaign. 


T 


A letter from APO 358, in the 
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“is placing Americans in the ranks 


r 
their lives are in constant danger.” 
Yenan issued an “urgent appeal 


the Chinese n 
ples“ on the battle at 


war between U.S. forces in China 
and the Chinese people.” 


loss of Shanhaikwan, saying it oo 
curred Friday. 


Yona: charges. that: tele 


planes are flying over Communist 


strongholds daily to cover the Kuo- 
mintang (Nationalist) drive to 
Shanhaikwan.” 

The Cennet chante d (ko 
Chinese government civil transport 
planes had been ordered to trans- 


and ammunition from the Hunan 


Tientsin within four days. 


the Consultative Council called for 


until Dec. 1. 


The Communist office here * 
that a scheduled trip to Yenan we 


had begun an offensive to recover ~ 
Manchuria by force. The next ob- 
jective is shanhalkwan, guarding the 
railroad to the arsenal city of Muk- 
den. 


some 300 delegates. Only six men 
of the mission were left behind in 
Hsinking. . 


Communist forces for two days be- 


permitted to leave. It was almost 
completely isolated, for the Commu- 


er lines leading to Nationalist head- 
quarters in the Manchukuo coal 


r 
ing when the delegation left. 


WEDEMEYER ORDERS 
MARINES TO ATTACK 


TSINGTAO, North China, Mon- 


War appears augmented by Lt. 


te Marines ae funtion fC 
„ 


{of the Kuomintang armies and send - 15 


warning that its results was “almost. 1 


port. 40,000: Wen of Am 


Political quarters, mear:while, said 


Chou En-Lai, vice-chairman of tho 5 


As Nationalist forces moved to- 
ward Manchuria, Communist occu- 
pation of Hsinking was reported bỹxm ꝶ/˖ 
a Nationalist military delegation of 


mining building. Communists were i 


—— 
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Communist sources admitted the 2 
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Province base of Chihkiang-to s 


a 


1 


Nov. 20 by the Chinese Democratic - 
League to negotiate China's internal 
conflict probably would be ea 


* 


9 


19 


The delegation’s headquarters in * 


fore the Nationalist officials were “i | 


nists had cut all telephone and pow- 


. 


day, Nov. 19 S * 
serious American involvement in ¥ 
China’s undeclared but active civil 
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By ADAM LAPIN 


stantial wage increases. 


unions of the CIO 
In its 20-page study the 
American industry can afford 


(Reprinted from late edition of yesterday's Worker) 


1 


CIO President Philip Murray yesterdity 
placed before the nation labor’s case for sub- 


It was a sober, carefully-documented case prepared with 
the help of the CIO Wage Research Committee which con- 
sists of the crack economists of the steel, auto and electrical 


CIO proved conclusively that 
to meet labor’s wage demands 


without milking the public through higher prices. 


dre absolutely necessary in order to 
prevent a disastrous drop in pur- 
chasing power which will injure the 

entire economy and bring about a 
serious economic slump. 

In contrast with the provocative, 
public-be-damned bluster emanant- 
ing from the great steel, auto and 
electrical corporations, the CIO ar- 
gued its case from the point of view 
of the public interest. 

The CIO’s case was also in sharp 
contrast to the willingness of John 
L. Lewis and the AFL Old Guard 
to support the insistents demand of 
the nation’s big monopolies for un- 
limited profits and skyrocketing 
prices. 


Can Afford Raise 


Here are major conclusions of the 
CIO wage study: 
— manufacturing industry 
can pay an increase of 31 per- 
cent in basic wage rates without 


And it proved that wage increases 


drives home its impressive case. 


“Corporate profits before taxes,” 
says the CIO study, “mounted 
steadily during the war years until 
they reached the unprecedented 
annual rate of 25 billion in 1944, 
and the first half of 1944. 


“From 1939 to 1944 the increase 
was 365 percent, while total profits 
before taxes for the years 1941 to 


1944 inclusive, amounted to the 
gigantic sum of 84.7 billion.” 


Despite a 22 percent drop in 2 
gross national product from the 144 
level, the CIO estimated that in 
1946 corporate profits before taxes 
will be about 20 billion. This is 
somewhat higher than the official 
government estimates of 17 to 18 
billion in 1946 profits which do not 
take into account the increase in 
corporate profits and the gross na- 
tional product due to the wartime 
increase in productivity. 


price increases and still earn twice 
ms much in take-home profits after 
‘than in the pre-war years of 
1936-39, 
That this is the minimum in- 
dustry can pay, and when al- 
. se is made for increased pro- 
ductivity or worker efficiency it is 
found that industry can raise basic 
Wage rates 38 percent and still re- 
eek double the pre-war profits. 
op That, while leaving industry 
profits at double its pre-war 
take-home, a 31 percent wage in- 
crease does not restore the pre-war 
relationship of wages to cost of 
living and labor productivity; for 
this an increase of 54 percent would 
be necessary. 
4—That at present wage rates the 
average industrial worker is 
more than $20 a week short of the 
necessary income to provide for a 
Health and decency standard, and 
that he would still be 20 percent be- 
Jow such a standard even with a 
80 percent wage increase. 


~ The Profit Record 


Now for some of the painstaking 
documentation with which the CIO 
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Manufacturing profits more than 
kept pace with corporate profits as 
a whole. For manufacturing the 
wartime increase was 370 percent 


“Used fats can help relieve 
| the shortage. They are 
; I! needed in making soap .. . 
Bey . nylons and 


as compared to a general increase 
of 365 percent, 


During the six war years 1940-45 
American corporations made profits 
after taxes of 52 billion. They di- 
vided this vast amount about haltf- 
and-half between their stockholders 
and their war-swollen treasuries. 


Huge Reserves 


As a result of its war-time profits, 
industry will be in an unparalled 
financial positions ‘with tremendous 
financial reserves. 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission estimates that the net 
working capital of all U. S. corpora- 
tions will be about 50 billion at the 
end of this year—more than double 
their liquid reserves in 1939. 


In addition, Congress has made 
available in tax refunds a bonanza 
of 5.5 billion in cash to American 
corporations. These refunds include 
the redemption of 13 billion in out- 
standing postwar refund bonds or — 
1942 and 1943; currently available 
post-war excess profits credits of 1.5. 
billion; 1.7 billion from accelerated 
amortization of wartime facilities; 


for 1945 and 1946. 


tion and Reconversion that manu- 


CIO study shows that this is enough 
to assure a minimum of 31 percent 
in wage increases and still leave 
profits at double the prewar aver- 
— — Slee 


Source of Raise 


Placing the over-all cost of a 31 


percent wage rise at 6.8 billion, the 


CIO says that a 14 percent wage 
rise would come from eliminaton 
of overtime pay, 13 percent from 
repeal of the excess profits tax and 
other corporate tax reductions and 
four percent from slicing 1946 prof- 


its down to twice the prewar level. 


chart accompanying this story.) 


(These figures are illustrated in a 


and carry-back refunds of 1 billion 


It is on the basis of these vast 
profits that the CIO rests its wage 
case. Accepting an estimate by the 
staff of the Office of War Mobiliza- 


facturing industry will make profits 
before taxes of 10.5 in 1946, the 
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Leave Double Pre-War Profits 


timates and that elimination of 
overtime and of much of war-time 
up grading will probably come to 
a much more sizeable amount than 
its figures indicate. 


Productivity 


But even these minimum figures 
ignore completely the major factor 
of the increase in wartime produc- 
tivity which would boost the pos- 
sible wage increase at least another 
seven percent, 

For example, a Bureau of Labor 
Statistics study enumerates 1,471 
wartime technological advances. But 
according. to the CIO’s Federation 
of Architects, Engineers, Chemists 
and Technicians some 77 percent of 
these mades can be used in ‘the 
postwar period. 

In addition, postwar industry will 
have on hand at little or no cost 
most of the 25 billions in new 
plants and equipment largely built 
by the government during the war 
years. New plants and machinery 
will mean that workers will pro- 
duce more efficiently than with re- 
latively obsolete prewar tools. 


Need for Increases 


From an analysis of why industry 
can afford to pay higher wages, the 
CIO turns .to an impressive argu- 
ment for the urgent necessity for 
wage increases. 

a result of the decline in war 
expenditures, the national income 
will be only 130 billion in 1945 or 


SOURCES OF 31% 
PAY INCREASE 


36 billion less than in the first six 
months of 1945. 

This means a decline of 20 bil- 
lion in the country’s wage envelope, 
7 billion less in pay and subsistence 
for members of the armed forces, 


jand 2 to 3 billion less in agricul- 


tural income. Whilé corporate prof- 
cline of 5 billion before, they will 


paying sharply reduced taxes. 
The CIO study shows that a na- 


ruin for many farmers, ° a de- 
cline of 2 to 3 billion in farm in- 
come is a drop of 20 per cent. 

In addition, a national income of 
130 billions means bankruptcy of 
hundreds and perhaps-thousands of 
small business concerns. 

The problem then is how to meet 
the dratsic drop in national income 
resulting from the cutting off of 
government wartime expenditures. 

“A substantial pay increase,” the 
CIO study says, “is therefore a 
basic necessity to compensate in 
part for the shrinkage in the na- 
tional pay envelope, and te lay 
the basis for the level of consumer 
‘ expenditure necessary to replace 
dwindling government expendi- 
tures for war.” 

The average worker will lose as 
a result of the cut in overtime pay 
almost one-fourth of his average 
envelope; there will be a decline in 
manufacturing industry wages’ n 
$43.65 to 835.60. 


its before taxes will show a de- 


actually show an increase after story. 


tional income of 130 billion spells} 
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Worker chart by Low 
Below Minimum 


This reduced average pay envelope 
compares with the minimum 
health and decency budget of the 
Heller committee which shows an 
income of $57.98 a week as esesntial 
for the average American family. 


But even the $10.75 a week cut in 
average wages doesn’t tell the whole 
Workers will be confronted 
with price rises of more than 10 
percent where in areas rent con- 
trols are being eliminated. Removal 
of subsidy payments will raise the 
prices of butter, milk, meat and 
other food products by five to ten 
percent. 

The CIO study shows that the 
only permanent feature of wartime 
wage increases is the rise in basic 
wage rates—and that this amounts 
to only 16.1 percent as against a 


In July, 1945, the average manu- 
facturing worker was turning out 
22.9 percent more products than 
he was able to turn out in Janu- 
ary, 1941. 


“Now it is elementary eco- 
nomics,” the CIO study points 
out, “that if output per man-hour 


than they did at the outset, in- 
dustry will go into a tailspin. 
People can only buy industry's 
products if their incomes rise in 
proportion to industry’s capacity 
to produce.” 


By PHILIP MURRAY 
(Introduction to study on wage 
issue) 

This economic study reveals 
how manufacturing industries can 
make substantial pay inereases, 
and still take home in 1946 twice 


pre-war years. A 100 percent in- 
crease in net profits after ‘taxes— 
and after granting the pay in- 
creases demanded—is very reason- 
able, if not generous in the ex- 

If industry takes too much 
money out of the nation’s eco- 
nomic bloodstream in profits, the 
economy will slow down, con- 
sumers’ income will decline, unem- 
ployment will grow, and another 
big depression will be upon Amer- 
ica. This study shows that the 
failuure to make substantial pay 
raises now will result in industry 


as much profits as they did in 


Raise Pay to Avert Crisis -- Murray 


profit history of the last six years 


of the 1920 is enlightening. 
Wages were virtually frozen from 
1924 to 1929, having risen only 
five percent in manufacturing in- 
dustries. In these same years the 
output—productivity—of manufac- 
turing workers rose 24 percent, so 
that by 1929 four workers were 
producing what required five 
workers in 1924. And profits rose 
72 percent, . 

This great disparity between 
wages and profits, the failure of 
industry to raise wages and sal- 
aries, the soaking up of excessive 
profits brought about the devas- 
tating depression of the 193078. 

Will America repeat this hor- 
rible and costly. mistake of the 
1920's today? I think not. The 
reason is this: 


‘unions in its basic industries rep- 
resenting the mass of American 


; 
; 
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is to see that purchasing power y 


maintained to keep the wheels - 


of industry going. In the 1920’s 
unerganized American workers 
were helpless to gain adequate 
Pay advances and prevent indus- 
try from extracting excessive 
profits. | 

Industry had its way in the 
1920’s. And this led to America’s 
worst depression. The same issue 
confronts the American people 
today, and industry wants to have 
its own way again by denying 
justified pay raises. 

Industry must not be allowed to 


drag America into the n.lre of. 


farmers, and industry itself—re- 
quires the immediate granting of 
substantial pay increases. 

To bring this about is Clo's im- 
mediate contribution to the coun- 
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45 percent rise in the cost of living, ; 
and 23 percent rise in productivity. 


rises while workers get no more 
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| Shoe Union in Italy Reliet Drive 
Teachers Help Yupesiavid 


JRERNARD J. MOONEY of Buffalo has been named acting secretary- 

treasurer of the CIO United Office & Professional Workers. He 
succeeds Richard Lewis, who becomes international representative on 
the West Coast. The post is “acting” because its elected incumbent, 
Lieut. John Stanley, is on leave to the U. S. Army. Mooney, one. of the 


capable new leaders who developed 


in UOPWA ranks in recent years, 


helped organize the union at Curtiss-Wright in Buffalo and has been 

president of the local there. . In response to a plea from brother 
unionists in Italy, CIO shoe workers in the New York area are cam- 
paigning for 5,000 pairs of shoes they'll send overseas. Joint Council 13 


of the CIO United Shoe Workers is leading the drive. . . 


. The Teachers 


Union collected approximately a ton of clothing for shipment to Yugo- 
slayia at a meeting Friday night. The collection is part of a drive being 
conducted by the American Committee for Yugoslav Relief. Other unions 


are participating, too. 


Anyone who's ever dined at Savarin Restaurants at railread ter- 
minals will appreciate the first demand AFL workers, newly organized 
in the chain’s restaurants, will make on management. They'll ask for 
better food for employés. . . Locals 1225 and 475 of the United Elec- 


trical, Radio and Machine Workers 
combined outfit is known as Local 


have completed their merger. The 
415. Its home will soon be in a 


newly-purchased building at 16Q Montague St., Brooklyn. . . UE Local 
430, which has its membership chiefly in radio shops, has organized 
unemployed. units. Reason: the industry is engaged in a sitdown strike, 


waiting for higher prices and lower taxes. 


Sidney Hillman will be a 


speaker at the California CIO convention opening Dec. 5 in San Fran- 
cisco... . AFL Paper Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers wired a burning 


protest to AFL President William 


Green. They want wages on the 


agenda at the labor-management conference in Albany. . The United 


Office & Professional Workers has 
Collar Center, 30 E. 29 St. 


opened a book shop at its White 


‘APL Commercial Telegraphers Union has petitioned | the National 
Labor Relations Board for u strike poll at United Press. Wages are the 


issue. . 


The City CIO has called upon the War Department to use its 


wartime powers to relieve the hardship on returning vets who can’t find 
housing. Hotels can be commandeered, the Couneil said. It reminded 
the War Department that when men were being trained for overseas, 
there was no hesitation about seizing whatever facilities were required 


che City CIO has adopted a 


resolution hailing the “courageous 


stand”.taken by CIO President Philip Murray in fighting to get wages 


discussed: st the labor-management 
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NAM News, the November 1945 report informed some 12,000 


NAM members about the activities of the National Industrial 
Information Committee, propagan- ©— 
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. Details of how the National Association of Manufacturers 
American people with its million-dollar propaganda 
the press, radio, movies, churches, 


recounted in an NAM report. Issued as a supplement to the? 


schools and lecture 
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is poisoning the 


for big business, distilled via 


platforms, were boastfully ~ 


da arm of the NAM which spends 
about $1,000,000 anually. Copy of 
the report was obtained by In Fact, 
weekly newsletter, which reprintea 
excerpts from it in its Nov. 19 is- 
sue. 

Here is how NAM propaganda 
reached millions of. cans in 
1944 and 1945, to the 
NAM report: 

“One day after v-3 day NAM 
President Ira Mosher's statement 
that there would be lots of jobs re- 
ceived wide publicity via both press 
and radio. ... The Sunday after 
V-J Day Mr. Mosher broadcast over 
the\Mutual Broadcasting System on 
a national forum program. Spot 
announcements quoting prominent 
industrialists are being collected by 
‘NAM’s NIIC and read at intervals 
over the American Broadcasting Co. 
network. 

“Radio talks by Lammot duPont, 
H. W. Prentiss, Jr., and William P. 
Witherow were among the major 
speeches delivered by NAM prin- 
cipals, ‘The postwar use of news- 
reels began with the aerial tour of 
America’s industrial centers by 
newsmen aboard NAM’s chartered 
plane. To utilize opportunities of- 
{fered by the tour, NAM public rela- 
tions men were authorized to ar- 


kum spectacular reconversion evi- 
dence.” | 
Summing up its nationwide ac- 
tivities, the NAM reported: “Through 
over 1,000 conferences during 1944 
with opinion-molders in all parts of 
the country, management's story 
reached 654 communities. Booklets 
and other miscellaneous literature 


conference. 


carried it into thousands of com- 


By HARRY FAINARU 


DETROIT, Nov. 18.—CIO. unions 
here hailed CIO President Philip 
Muray’s courageous stand on wages 
at the Labor-Management confer- 
ence. 

C. Pat Quinn, president, and Sam 
Sage, secretary of the Greater De- 
troit & Wayne County Industrial 
Union Council, speaking in the 
name of almost 400,000 affiliated 
members, congratulated Muray, and 
wired Judge Walter P. Stacy, chair- 
man of the conference, that the 
whole conference will be an “empty, 
meaningless confab” unless take- 
home pay is considered. 

The CIO Council condemned 
John L. Lewis’ efforts “to stab la- 
bor and help management stifle 
the wage issue.” 

The general council of Ford Local 
600, United Automobile Workers, 
wired Murray its full support. 

‘Tom Cunningham, president of 
Chrysler Local 7, and David Miller, 
president of Cadillac Local 22, 
UAW-CIO Local 155, and others 
hailed Murray’s statesmanship in 
fighting not. only for labor but for 
the welfare of the nation 

Frank Danowski, president ‘of 
Plymouth Local 51, UAW-CIO, in 
the “name of its 6,000 members, 
greeted Murray for his “courageous 
fight and outstanding statesman- 
ship.” 7 

Similar messages were sent by the 
16 units of Local 1299 of the United 


ight Stirs 


Packing Workers Local 69, etc. 


Strong wires of support went 
from the UE locals in the Michigan 
and Indiana Districts, and from 
John Gojack, president of District 
9, UE. 

Mort Furay, Regional Director of 
the State, County and Municipal 
Workers, notified Secretary of La- 
bor Schwellenbach that 15,000 
members of his union support 
Philip Murrays demand that 
the Labor-Management Conference 
place wages on the agenda. 


Local 69, United Packing House w 


Murray’s Courageous Pay 
Mich. Unions 


Workers in a telegram to J ides 
Walter P. Stacy, Schwellenbach and 
George Taylor, said “we stand solid- 
ly behind Philip Murray in his 
stand to place wage issue before L- 
M conference.” 

Rubber workers on Detroit’s East 
side through their union URWA 


increase for us is needed. You speak 
for us. We stand solidly behind 
you. * 

From the Small Parts Plants Local 
205-UAW-CIO, similar greetings 
went to Murray on his fight on 
wages, 


To Take Str 


16 Buffalo Unions Vote 


ike Ballot 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 18.—Representatives of 16 local 
unions at a mass meeting here Monday night voted unani- 


mously to authorize their officers to petition the National 


range with newsreel companies to 


Local 01 wired Murray that “a wage 


MOSHER 


munities through a total distribu- 
tion of 1,989,965 pieces. 

“Motion pictures are being widely 
used as a means of telling the pri- 
vate enterprise story in dramatic 
form to audiences of both youth 
and adults. During 1944 nine NIIC 
film shorts were shown 6,866 times, 
through schools, clubs and other or- 
ganizations, to audiences totaling 
1,561,865. 

“NIIC’s first featurette, Three Te 
Be Served, a Hollywood - produced 
movie based on the Reader’s Digest 
story, Triangle of Plenty, by Fred- 
erick C. Crawford, past NAM presi- 
dent, was released to first-run the- 
aters in the latter part of 1944. 
“After 695 showings in 72 major 
theaters of key industrial cities in 
14 states to an audience of 308,000, 


it is being widely distributed to 


dience reaction in Pennsylvania — 


film, 83 percent said it gave them 
better understanding of — 
fundamentals,’ and over 40 percent 


said it changed their ideas of our 
business system. 


RADIO PROPAGANDA | 
“All through the year NIIC’s ex- 


audience of the nation’s 31 million 
families who have radios... Over 
300 stations in 48 states, with an es- 
timated audience of five million lis- 
teners, accepted the recent NO 
series of 13 records weekly pro- 
grams entitled, ‘Businessmen Look to 


in preparation.” 
Propaganda aimed at mantis of 


booklets. “Since then more than 
2,370,000 copies have been supplied 
to teachers requesting them 2 
Classroom use,” the NAM said. 
“During 1944, 170,000 copies were 
requested by teachers. Demands tor 
miscellaneous pamphlets and ma- 
terial reached a total of 727,000 for 
thé year. 


“A study outline and visual class- 
room materials (supplementing 
NAM’s 1945 economic primer) were 
prepared by NIIC for the oa 
teachers of social science. 

“The 69 million onan in the 
smaller cities, towns and rural areas 
of ‘grassroots’ America serviced by. 
hometown weekly newspapers. pre 
being reached increasingly through , 


features, .. More than 50 percent 
of the total family population in 22 
states, including New York, 1 
Sylvania and California, are 


schools and adult groups. Polled au- 


Service.” 


tensive radio activities reach a vast 


the Puture.’ Another series is now 85 


high-school students was contained 
in a series of You and Industry , 


“9 


NIIC’s weekly clipsheet of news and 


by papers using Industrial he 2 


The Victory Bonds 

you buy today 

pay off 2 WAYS 
It's doubly satisfying to buy 
bonds in America’s great 
Victory Loan, First, Victory 
Bonds buy security. They re 
the world's best investment 

you get back $4 for every $3 
— invest in E' Bonds at 
maturity. They're handy as 
ready cash. 


Second, Victory Bonds buy 
peace of mind. You'll know 
that you are continuing to do 
ee ee ee oe 
wounded back to 


Labor Relations Board for a strike® 
vote. 


eee in the 
large meeting which brought an 
overflow crowd to the big George 
Terminal auditorium represented a 
combined membership ot 12,000 


workers in the city. 


— Casting 


satan I LIVE IN” | 


All 16 unions reported a break- 
down in wage negotiations with em- 
ployers, following two months of 
oer 
The deadlock, according to. a 


to send a representative to this 
area immediately to arrange a con- 
ference between industry, labor, 
government and representatives of 
the public on the wage problem. 

Charles A. Doyle, CIO regional 
director, who was the principal 


immediate strike.” 


possible to 


speaker at the meeting, said that 
the “strike vote din not mn an 


“The unions will do everything 
avoid the last resort 
measure,” Mr. Doyle declared. “But 
if the measure is taken, the work- 


VICTORY! 
LOAN 


113 FOURTH AVE. 
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No Bavarian Politics in M. V. 
Fon the past two years there has been unity in the New 

Vork City Council behind most of the progressive 
measures coming before it. 

The bitter partisan bickering that characterized its 
work in earlier days, particularly on the part of the Demo- 
cratic majority, has shown a marked decrease. Knowing 
the temper of the people of New York, the majority has 
gone along, mostly on a nonpartisan basis, with the 
progressive minority. 

There are signs, however, that the Farley-Flynn 
elements within the Democratic Party are attempting to 
break up this nonpartisan unity and to put the Demo- 
cratic majority back at the old reactionary stand. 

Evidently they are depending on Charles E. Keegan, 
veteran Councilman from the Bronx and close associate 
of Bronx boss Ed Flynn. Keegan, just out of the Army, 
was the first military governor of Bavaria under Gen. 
George S. Patton. It was he who appointed a pack of 
Nazis to leading posts in the Bavarian government, for 
which both he and Patton were unceremoniously removed. 
Keegan now intends to introduce his pro-fascist 
Bavarian policies into New York. When Laborite Coun- 
cilman Michael Quill offered his pledge of cooperation 
with the O’Dwyer administration, Keegan told him the 
Democrats don’t need the cooperation of “Communists” 
and suggested Quill go back to where he came from. 
Keegan's appointment of Nazis. in Bavaria was also an 
attempt to avoid cooperation with “Communists.” 

His reply to Quill was not only an insult to New 
York’s great foreign-born population. It was a statement 
of policy, the Farley-Flynn policy of trying to line the 
Democratic Party up not with the progressive and labor 
elements in New York but with reagtion. 

Evidently it is having its effects upon Council ma- 
jority leader Joseph V. Sharkey, who has been largely 
responsible for the current progressive attitude of the 
Council Democrats. Sharkey attacked proportional repre- 
sentation because it permitted the election of two Com- 
munists. He has found it useful and constructive to work 
with those two Communists for the past two years. 

II. Mayor-elect O’Dwyer intends to put his progressive 
program through and wants the. backing of the Council, 
he had better step in ‘quick, check the Farley-Flynn- 
Keegan influence and make it possible to achieve a non- 
partisan progressive majority which will include Demo- 
crats, Laborites, Communists and progressive Republicans. 


Clerical Reaction: 


| Bern the Pope and the American Catholic bishops have 


dropped every pretense.of representing a purely re- 
ligious viewpoint, and are now intervening directly in the 
civil affairs of the United Nations and the United States. 

The Pope has of course repeated his blessings of the 
dictator, Franco. The only new thing here is that the 
Spanish peoples movement against Franco has grown so 
powerful that the Pope finds it necessary to throw the 
entire weight of the church to bolster him. 

How the Vatican can square this action with its al- 


leged opposition to “totalitarianism” is its business; surely 
there was never such a vicious and bloody tyranny in 
Spanish history as Franco has imposed over the Spanish 
people. And the Pope’s professions of opposition to Hit- 
lerism are exposed: by this action. Everyone knows that 
Franco was brought to power by Hitler, that tens of thou- 


sands of Nazis are enjoying refuge in Spain and plotting 
to undermine the Allied control of Germany from Spain. 


As for the American Catholic Bishops, their whole 
statement of policy is directed against the Soviet Union. 
It is intetided to throw Catholic opinion behind every ten- 
dency of American foreign policy which is anti-Soviet. 

Not a single word of criticism is raised by the Amer- 


jean bishops against the brutal suppression ‘of the peoples 


— Political Scene 


Freedom of the Press 


‘for the present 


of Indonesia or the intervention in China. Though many 


people of Indo-China are Catholic, the bishops offer no 


criticism of what is happening to them. j 
Instead they repeat the shopworn arguments against 
the new democratic governments of Europe, and urge 


| desperately: the formation of an anti-Soviet bloc. 


And in 80 doing, of course, the bishops, like the Pope, 


| e defenders of the remnants of fascism in Europe, 
even even though European Catholics suffered under the heel 
5 of this same fascist menace. ) 


Cu Sa 


Observing the vaciilations: and imperiallat tendencies 


5 5 ‘of the Administration, the bishops have decided to throw 


8 behind these tendencies and hope to accelerate 
en will 88 by their motivation. And 
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RESIDENT TRUMAN 

once suggested that the 
real inside reason for fric- 
tion between this country 
and the Soviet Union is a 
difference in language. According 
to this theory, little items like the 
Soviet charge that the British 
and American peer! govern- 
ments are not 
carrying out the == 2am 


5 
2 
oe 
2 


American press already has all 
the freedom it could possibly 
want to heap vituperation on the 
Soviet Union and on the govern- 
ments of Yugoslavia, Romania, 
Bulgaria and Poland. They would 
hardly have space to print much 
more. 

But an. editorial in the New York 


Daily News a few weeks ago of- 
fered one of the most revealing 


explanations of the real meaning 


Potsdam agree- . é ia. of freedom at least substan- 
ment can be attri- 5 tial - 
buted to the com- or 


plexites of trans- 8 
lating an interna- 
tional document. 

It would seem 
a wonderful idea 
if that were the 
only problem, for 
learn English in a — 
ly we could never 
Truman to take the 
learn Russian. 

A slightly more 
equally absurd theory is 
now being propounded 
where in this country that 
news censorship is 
interna 
crisis. 

The New York Times solmnely 
hailed a news report by its Mos- 


cow correspondent that the So-~ 


viet Union is no longer censoring 
outgoing stories as one of the 
major historic developments of our 
times. Naturally it expressed the 
further hope that the Russians 
would now permit American cor- 
respondents to roam their coun- 
try without restrictions. 


Senator Vandenberg, that great 
master of political double-talk, is 
again clamoring, for, more “can- 
dor” in Soviet-American relations. 
Vandenberg feels that all, other 
problems will. clear up if. only the 


ron curtain” is lifted. The iron . 


curtain, it seems, is Soviet cen- 
sorship. 


Diplomacy 
Famine | 

Republicans and South Dem- 
ocrats in Congress feel so strongly 
about what they call freedom of 
the press that they are quite will- 
ing to starve half of Europe to 
achieve it. They are trying to jam 
through an amendment, obviously 


aimed at the Soviet Union and 


the democratic governments of 


Eastern | Europe, which bars 
UNRRA aid to any country which 


vement. and 
D eee ‘i zh 


— —— 


its correspondents per- 
enter the Soviet Union 

hey act as eager volunteets 
such an intelligence system. 

I don't think it is irrelevant to 
recall that the Chicago Tribune’s 
outstanding anti-Soviet expert, 
Donald Day, bobbed up as a prop- 


agandist and radio broadcaster for | 


the Nazi government. 


Byrnes “Free” 
Conferences 

The Soviet Union is entitled to 
some scepticism about full “free- 
dom of the press” for all Amer- 


ican newspapers. It is necessary 


to add that freedom of the press 
‘in Washington is also a rather 
relative commodity. 


Surely our great country 
no more ardent advocate of free- 


of State James F. Byrnes. There 


— Worth Repeating 


IN CONGRATULATING Suffolk’s Saghtekoos chapter of the DAR 


‘> 


_ I want you to know. it.” 
even refused to define what he 
meant by the Black Sea powers. f 
One uncharitable explanation was 


is no doubt at all that Byrnes 


— by Adam Lapin — 


stands four-square for what he 


considers freedom of the press in 
the Balkans. But there appears 
‘to be considerable doubt about 
Byrnes’ devotion to freedom of 
the press within the less remote 


corridors of his own State Depart- 


ment. 
At previous international con- 


ferences the paucity of news 


breaks was always blamed on the 


Soviet Union by our State De- ‘ 


partment. This reason, of course, 


didn’t exactly apply to the recent i 


Truman-Attlee conversations on 


the Atomic bomb since the So- 


viet Union wasn’t represented.’ 
When the State Department 

Correspondents Association pro- 

tested against American news pol- 


icy at the atomic conference 


which was more restrictive than 
British, Byrnes pased the buck 
to the White House. 


But Byrnes can hardly blame 


anyone else for his own reluctance 
to hold press conferences and his 


even greater reluctance to reveal 


any information at the infrequent 
press conferences he does hold. 


Indeed, there is real tension be- 


tween Byrnes and the State De- 
partment correspondents, who 


consider him first class news sup-~ 


pressionist. 

At one recent press conference 
Byrnes is reported to have flared 
up angrily at a question on why 
the United States has not cleared 


up its position on the Dardanelles . 


and retorted: “You have no right 
to inquire about that. I'll tell you 
what I want you to know when 


Byrnes 


that he didn’t know. 


Naturally I’m not susgesting, 


that lifting the iron curtain“ in 


Washington would be a very ma- 


possesses. terial factor in improving Soyiet- 


American relations. But it seems 
dom of the press than Secretary that there is more than meets the 


eye in this free press business.” 


sh We Lae 


for its protest against the Jimcrowing of Hazel Scott, the Newsday of | 
Suffolk, L. I., had this to say in its editorial of Nov. 7: The latest Jim- 


crowism to fog the DAR with ill-smelling racialism is the ban on Hazel 


Scott, nationally recognized Negro artist, from the stage of Constitu- — 
tion Hall. It would merely be silly if it were not so close sonata. ee 


ta tin cock de eed oh edhe tok eee 


at the cost of blood of white 


— — 


wy 


legislature, due to begin in 


- | shrewd 


1 ee ee Be ee another congressional 
committee appointed. te investigate the 


rats of American capitalism now trying to 
throw this nation into a third world war of 
atombombs. 


It is true that many influ | 
men are too much occupied. 
with the current war-guilt by” 
trial of Franklin D. Roose= |) 


but ew Dealer Franklin D. Roosevelt. Ac- 
cording to Republican intellects in Congress, 
Roosevelt had plunged the nation into a 
depression with the New Deal. Herbert 
Hoover charged him with it, and Roosevelt 
decided to make war upon Japan so as to 
divert the mind of the people from affairs 
at home. 


This 18 big, big stuff, of „and should 
have’ a | big effect on the congressional elec- 
tions next year. If Roosevelt can be found 
guilty of the attack on Pearl Harbor, this 
ought elect a Republican Congress. If Roose- 
velt can also be praven to have provoked the 


* r 
3 


+ Let's Face It 


ITH the 1945 elections out of the way, 

New York’s political circles are embark- 

ing on intensive preparations for the state 
and congressional elections of 1946. 

The municipal elections were themselves 


the first round in the state election battle. 
The next round will be the | 
next session of the state 


January. 2 
In the past, Gov. Dewey, 
and thorough. # 
opportunist, has not hesi- 
tated to make some con- 
cessions to progressive 
opinion when the pressure 
got really heavy and when 
his next political bout was 
with the progressive voters of New York. 
Last year, for instance, he let his name 
be used on behalf of the state FEPC measiire, 


though doing nothing directly to aid its 


passage. He yielded to labor pressure at the 
last minute and dropped the Big Business 
merit-rating scheme for unemployment in- 
surance. He conceded a bit to popular opinion 
on increased state aid to education, though 
his concession here was far from adequate. 

In making even these concessions, how- 


ever, he inevitably came into collision with 


some arch-reactionary elements who are a 
power in state GOP politics, and has been 
actively mending his.,fences ever since. 
7 * * 

1228 are reports that the Governor now 

intends to drop completely his liberal 
mask. These reports say that while he has 
alienated some of the GOP leaders upstate, 


People Fought Postwar Reaction 80 Yrs. Ago 


By DOXEY A. WILKERSON 

In this period of resurgence of 
imperialist reaction following vic- 
tory in the People’s War, it is 
well to remember an earlier pe- 
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Nazis: into setting up concentration camps, 


Newsletter which appears to indicate there 


being adopted to disfranchise the 
millions of recently-freed slaves 
and the masses of poor whites; 
“Black Codes” were being set up 
mim all the former slave states, re- 
storing the Negro people, in fact, 
to slavery; and the traitors who 
had led the ‘fight to divide the 
Union were actually being re- 
i turned to the Congress, of the 
_. United States. 3 
: me During 1865-87, post-war reac- 
tion was definitely on the march. 
even as now, and the faint-of- 
heart were “certain” 
values for which the Civil War 
had been fought and won were 
8283 ty be Pe But they were 
— because the forces of 
; were struggling too, and 
> tye so effectively that this 


by Mike Gold 


and ‘starving, torturing» and ‘murdering mil- 
lions of Europeans, that would reelect Herbert 
Hoover President in 1948, of course, and 
make America safe for Wall Street and the 

So let us admit that enormous stakes are 
involved in this Pearl Harbor inquiry and 
public congressional trial of the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. His real crime is, of course, 
that he saved the American people from be- 
ing conquered by world fascism. Fascists will 


never forgive him for this, and neither, it 
5 seems, will the Republicans. 


. 


UT to come back to the original proposal, 
which I offer in good faith to Congress- 
men De Lacey, Marcantonio, Celler or any 
other good liberal. 3 


* 


the meeting would be a flop? Who put the 


|__|. Frisco papers up te starting an anti-Nusslian 1 


war atrocity campaign just on the morning 
the conference opefied? 

My friends, it is a plot against the peace 
of the world. It is a plot of the American 
imperialists and monopolists against our lives 
and the safety and future of our kids. 

With the coming of the atombomb, such 
plotting is so criminal that no punishment 
is enough for the sneaks in high places. 


Lis mvestigate this open conspiracy to 

blow the world up in an atomic bomb 
war! Any trained newspaper sleuth can fur- 
nish the evidence. The files of the State 
Department should be opened. The secret 
books of big corporations must be examined. 


And as with Al Capone, the income tax 
» statements of many a journalist and pro- 


The campaign for war Anu the Soviet ‘fessional anti-Sovieteer might be studied 


Union has followed a pa as unmistakable 
to the publicity-wise observer as any cam- 
paign to push a new brand of cigarettes. 
The campaign began with little stories 
planted here and there about evidences of 
hostility by Russians toward America, of 


secrets kept from us, of American Jend-lease 
butter that was used to smear coarse Russian 


boots. 

From whom did the reporters get. tnese 
yarns? Who planted them and how? Why 
did the newspapers print them? How did 
all the wise guys “know” before the San 


Francisco meeting of prime ministers that 


by Max Gordon 


he has failed to win over either the liberal 
elements in his party or any section of pro- 
gressive opinion in the state. 

These reports are by no means definitive. 
There is, however, an item in the current 
issue of the Republican State Committee 


is substance to them, or, at least, that € 
leaders are pressing him in that 
The item starts as follo’ 


“The Republican Party 
stands today by the ramp 
government, watching, gt 
onward march of organized 
state—a sinister, infiltrating 
beating out heavy-footed 
in close marching order. 

“In the vanguard of the @@ 
ramparts guarding treasured 
erty and the free enterprise 
state stand Gov. Dewey, the 
trolled legislature. Republican 
town and village officials, the Rey 
organization, GOP county chairmen 
rank-and-file of Republican workers. 
away from the blandishments of 
travelers.” 


1* THE past, the GOP state “organizatior 
avoided use of this fascist — 
Particularly significant is the point that 
Dewey, the legislature and the GOP organi- 
zation will turn away” from the “blandish- 
ments of fellow-travelers,” meaning progres- 
sive measures. 

Whatever Dewey’s position may be, labor 
and other progressive elements in the state 


in all the 


to dispossess them. 


that the 


great Negro People’s Conventions 
southern states—in- 
cidentally their first organized 
political expression in the South 
action. The former slaves, who 
were cultivating the lands aban- 
doned by their slave-masters dur- 
ing the war, fought back tenaci- 
ously against government efforts 


EIGHT YEARS OF STRUGGLE 


Sections of the southern poor 
- whites began to move closer to- 


for sources of revenue. 

Treason is abroad. If America wants to 
live, if it would resist the fascization that 
such a war will necessitate, the time to act 
is here. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt is safe beside Wash- 
ington and Lincoln in the story of American 
democracy. You cannot hurt him, you nest 
of vipers and quislings. Pearl Harbor no 
longer threatens a single American. But the 


plotters for a new world war, an atomic bomb 
war, are the criminals we must apprehend — 


immediately and put away before they 
succeed. 


Next Round— 

The State Elections 

are planning to push for some basic pieces 
of legislation at the coming session. 

Among these are: (1) A genuine state 
health insurance program in the form of a 
little “Murray-Wagner-Dingell bill”; (2) a 
state wage and hour law with a 65-cent mini- 
mum; (3) increase of unemployment insur- 
ance te $25 a week and additional 
dependency; (4) some form 
and aid te veterans in 
and health; (5) state 
supplement federal control 


it is eliminated next June; 
housing; (7) several anti- 
removal 


including 
all edacational and other 
; (8) a series of 


for public con- 
ral purposes. 

strong popular pressure 
program, Dewey will be in 
f he fails to yield, his reac- 
u will be fully exposed. If he 
yield, rifts within the GOP will 


an extremely important aspect of 
struggie to defeat Dewey and the GOP 
next Year is the development of the broadest 
possible united movement throughout the 
state behind such a program. As a result of 
the municipal elections, the ALP appears to 
be in a strong position to initiate such a 
movement. 

The first test of such a program will be 
the state legislative conference of the AFL 
Dec. 3. The State Federation of Labor is a. 
.powerful organization in New York and its 
packing will greatly aid the fight for it. 


charge of Reconstruction. estab- 
lished an enlightened military 
dictatorship in the defeated Con- 
federate states, and for a period 
of eight years carried forward 
that truly glorious democratic 
revolution which Howard Fast has 
— 80 vividly in Freedom 


Road. 
— reaction was : beaten, at 
least tem „ and the goals 


for which the liberating Civil War 
was fought and won were well 
advanced toward achievement, 


including greater aid to 


power officials to drive them 


At the same time anti-fascists — 4 | 
demand that the government ond: 

A letter from Moses M. Kotane, = 
general secretary of the Communist — aE 


When 6,000 to 8,000. people in 
Johannesburg demonstrated in pro- 
test against a provocative National- 
ist parade in Johannesburg which = 
had been authorized by the City 
Council, police and others injured: | 


Prime Minister Field Marshal 
Smuts is under fire by democrats — 
for appeasing the Nationalists. Kot 
tane asks how come the govern- 
ment, which led the country into e 
war against Hitlerism abroad, tol- 
erates the existence and anti- 
democratic actions of Hitler’s fol- 
lowers at home.” a 

Last week over 8,000 Africans a 
rallied in Capetown against, 3 
threat to extend restrictive Pas 
Laws to the Cape, Allied Labor 
News disclosed. * 

The regulations are linked with - 
plans for the establishment f — 

“Reception Depot” through which all 
natives will have to pass before 
entering the city. No one without a 
permit will be allowed to stay in the 
city and those seeking work will be 
able to remain only 14 days. If 
they are unsuccessful, they will 
have to return home and will not 
be granted another permit to re- 
turn to Capetown for two years. 

Even if a native should find work 
after passing through the depot, he 
will not have the right to send for 
lis wife and children until he has 
worked there for two years. Per- 
‘mission to send for his family is 
dependent on the worker's ability 
to provide “suitable” accommoda- 
tion for them. Native women are 
subject. to the same regulations 
and, if homeless native children 
seek work there, the regulations em- 


with no responsibility for tneir 
safety. 

The effect of these regulations is 
to keep Africans -out of industrial 
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~ No Bavarian Politics in N. V. 


For the past two years there has been unity in the New 

York City Council behind mont of the progressive 
measures coming before it. 

The bitter partisan bickering that characterized its 
work in earlier days, particularly on the part of the Demo- 
cratic majority, has shown a marked decrease. Knowing 
the temper of the people of New York, the majority has 
gone along, mostly on a nonpartisan basis, with the 
progressive minority. 

There are signs, however, that the Farley-Flynn 
elements within the Democratic Party are attempting to 
break up this nonpartisan unity and to put the Demo- 
cratic majority back at the old reactionary stand. 

Evidently they are depending on Charles E. Keegan, 
veteran Councilman from the Bronx and close associate 
of Bronx boss Ed Flynn. Keegan, just out of the Army, 
was the first military governor of Bavaria under Gen. 
George S. Patton. It was he who appointed a pack of 
Nazis. to leading posts in the Bavarian government, for 
which both he and Patton were unceremoniously removed. 
Keegan now intends to introduce his pro-fascist 
Bavarian policies into New York. When Laborite Coun- 
cilman Michael Quill offered his pledge of cooperation 
with the O’Dwyer administration, Keegan told him the 
Democrats don’t need the cooperation of “Communists” 
and suggested Quill go back to where he came from. 
Keegan’s appointment of Nazis,in Bavaria was also an 
attempt to avoid cooperation with “Communists.” 

His reply to Quill was not only an insult to New 
York's great foreign-born population. It was a statement 
of policy, the Farley-Flynn policy of trying to line the 
Democratic Party up not with the progressive and labor 
elements in New York but with reagtion. 

Evidently it is having its effects upon Council ma- 
jority leader Joseph V. Sharkey, who has been largely 
responsible for the current progressive attitude of the 
Council Democrats. Sharkey attacked proportional repre- 
sentation betause it permitted the election of.two Com- 
munists. He has found it useful and constructive to work 


With those two Communists for the past two years. 


II Mayor-elect O’Dwyer intends to put his progressive 
program through ‘and wants the. backing of the Council, 
he had better step in ‘quick, check the Farley-Flynn- 
Keegan influence and make it possible to achieve a non- 
partisan progressive majority which will include Demo- 
crats, Laborites, Communists and progressive Republicans. 


Clerical Reaction 


| Bern the Pope and the American Catholie bishops have 


dropped every pretense of representing a purely re- 
ligious viewpoint, and are now intervening directly in the 
civil affairs of the United Nations and the United States. 

The Pope has of course repeated his blessings of the 
dictator, Franco. The only new thing here is that the 
Spanish peoples movement against Franco has grown so 
rful that the Pope finds it necessary to throw the 


entire weight of the church to bolster him. 


2 


How the Vatican can square this action with its al- 
leged opposition to “totalitarianism” is its business; surely 


there was never such a vicious and bloody tyranny in 


Spanish history as Franco has imposed over the Spanish 


people. And the Pope’s professions of opposition to Hit- 


lerism are exposed by this action. Everyone knows that 


Franco was brought to power by Hitler, that tens of thou- 


sands of Nazis are enjoying refuge in Spain and plotting 


to undermine the Allied control of Germany from Spain. 
As for the American Catholic Bishops, their whole 
statement of policy is directed against the Soviet Union. 
It is intended to throw Catholic opinion behind every ten- 
dency of American foreign policy which is anti-Soviet. 
‘Not a single word of criticism is raised by the Amer- 


| ican “bishops against the brutal suppression ‘of the peoples 


of Indonesia or the intervention in China. Though many 


people of Indo-China’ are Catholic, the bishops offer no 
criticism of what is happening to them. 3 


Instead they repeat the shopworn arguments against 


the new democratic governments of Europe, and urge 
wt desperately the formation of an anti-Soviet bloc. 
And in 80 doing, of course, the bishops, like the Pope, 


ome defenders of the remnants of fascism in Europe, 


eg et the vacillations: and imperialiat tendencies 
the Administration, the bishops have decided to throw 
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— Political Scene 


Freedom of the Press 


2 jee though, European 3 suffered under the heel 


for the present 


RESIDENT TRUMAN 
once suggested that the 
real inside reason for fric- 
tion between this country 


and the Soviet Union is a 
difference in language. According 
to this theory, little items like the 
Soviet charge that the British 
and American eee govern- 
ments are not 
„ 5 2 * 
Potsdam agree- 
ment can be attri- 
buted to the com- 
plexites of trans- 
lating an interna- 
tional document. 
a wonderful idea 
if that were the „ 
only problem, for all Russians to 
learn English in a hurry. Obvious- 
ly we could never expect Mr. 
Truman to take the trouble to 
learn Russian. 

A slightly more plausible but 
equally absurd theory is the one 
now being propounded: every- 
where in this country that Soviet 
news cénsorship is responsible 
international 
crisis. 


The New York Times solmnely 
hailed a news report by its Mos- 
cow correspondent that the So- 
viet Union is no longer censoring 
outgoing stories as one of the 
major historic developments of our 
times. Naturally it expressed the 
further hope that the Russians 


would now permit American cor- 


respondents to roam their coun- 
try without restrictions. 

Senator Vandenberg, that great 
master of political double-talk, is 
again clamoring, for, more “can- 
dor” in Soviet-American relations. 
Vandenberg feels that all, other 


problems will clear up if. only, the. 


„iron curtain” is lifted..The iron 
curtain, it seems, is Soviet cen- 
sorship. 


Diplomacy 
Famine 
Republicans and South Dem- 

ocrats in Congress feel so strongly 
about what they call freedom of 
the press that they are quite will- 
ing to starve half of, Europe to 
achieve it. They are trying to jam 
through an amendment, obviously 


aimed at the .Soviet Union and 
the democratic governments of 


American press already has all 
the freedom it could possibly 
want to heap vituperation on the 
Soviet Union and on the govern- 


ments of Yugoslavia, Romania, 


Bulgaria and Poland. They would 
hardly have space to print much 
more. ) 


But an. editorial in the New York 
Daily News a few weeks ago of- 
fered one of the most revealing 


explanations of the real meaning 
of freedom for at least substan- 
tial sections of the American 
press. The editorial, printed on 
Oct. 4, said in part: 

“There are a lot of people in 
Russia whe don’t like the Com- 
munist dictatorship, because it 
has kicked them around, grabbed 
their property, murdered or 
exiled their relatives, and so on. 
A capable U. S. intelligence sys- 
tem can make contact with some 
of those people, and they can 
pass out Russian information 
needed by our government for our 
national safety.” 


I don’t think it is far-fetched to 
suggest that it would be only 
consistent for Capt. Paterson's 
New York Daily News to require 
of any of its correspondents per- 
mitted to enter the Soviet Union 
that they act as eager volunteers 
for such an intelligence system. 

I don’t think it is irrelevant to 
recall that the Chieago Tribune’s 
outstanding anti-Soviet expert, 
Donald Day, bobbed up as a prop- 


agandist and radio broadcaster for 


the Nazi government. 


Byrnes “Free” 
Conferences 

The Soviet Union is entitled to 
some scepticism about full “free- 
dom of the press” for all Amer- 


ican newspapers. It is necessary 


to add that freedom of the press 
in Washington is also a “rather 


relative commodity. — 
Surely our great country, possesses. 


no more ardent advocate of free- 
dom of the press than Secretary 


of State James F. Byrnes. There 
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is no doubt at all that Byrnes 


stands four-square for what he 


considers freedom of the press in 
the Balkans. But there appears 


to be considerable doubt about 


Byrnes’ devotion to freedom of 
the press within the less remote 


corridors of his own State Depart- 


ment. 
At previous international con- 


ferences the paucity of news 


breaks was always blamed on the 


Soviet Union by our State De- 
partment. This reason, of course, 
didn’t exactly apply to the recent 
Truman-Attlee conversations on 
the Atomic bomb since the So- 


viet Union wasn’t represented. 

When the State Department 
Correspondents Association pro- 
tested against American news pol- 


icy at the atomic conference 


which was more restrictive than 
British, Byrnes pased the buck 
to the White House. 


But Byrnes can hardly blame 


anyone else for his own reluctance 
to hold press conferences and his 


even greater reluctance to reveal 


any information at the infrequent 
press conferences he does hold. 
Indeed, there is real tension be- 
tween Byrnes and the State De- 
partment correspondents, who 
consider him first class news sup- 


HPressionist. 


At one recent press conference 
Byrnes is reported to have flared 
up angrily at a question on why 
the United States has not cleared 


up its position on the Dardanelles 
and retorted: “You have no right 


to inquire about that. III tell you 
what I want you to know when 


_ I want you to know it.“ Byrnes 


even refused to define what he 


meant by the Black Sea powers. 


One uncharitable explanation was 
that he didn’t know. 
Naturally I'm not suggesting _ 


that lifting the “iron curtain” in 
Washington would be a very ma- 


terial factor in improving: Soyiet- 


American relations. But it seems _ 


that there is more than meets we 
eye in this free press business. 


= by Adam Lapin — 
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for its protest against the Jimcrowing of Hazel Scott, the Newsday of | 


Suffolk, L. I., had this to say in its editorial of Nov. 7: The latest Jim- 


crowism to fog the DAR with ill-smelling racialism is the ban on Hazel 

Scott, nationally recognized Negro artist, from the stage ot Constitu- 

‘thee poets Op DOCS —— ane ean * 
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time when the 
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WOULD like to see another congressional 
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+ Let's Face I 


legislature, due to begin in 


the 
secret methods and motives of those powerful 
rats of American capitalism now trying to 
throw this — 


put New Dealer Franklin D. Roosevelt. 2, ge 


cording to Republican intellects in Congress, 
Roosevelt had plunged the nation into a 
depression with the New Deal. Herbert 
Hoover charged him with it, and Roosevelt 
decided to make war upon Japan so as to 


divert the mind of the people from affairs 


at home. 


4 lg, big stuff, of © rse, and should 
have’ a big effect on the congressional elec- 
tions next year. If Roosevelt can be found 
guilty ot the attack on Pearl Harbor, this 
ought elect a Republican Congress. If Roose- 
velt can also be praven to have provoked the 
into setting up concentration camps, 


— 
— ™ 


wr the 1945 elections out of the way, 
New York’s political circles are embark- 


ing on intensive preparations for the state 


and congressional elections of 1946. 
The municipal elections were themselves 


the first round in the state eléction battle. 


The next round will be the 22 
next session of the state fi 


January. 2 
In the past, Gov. Dewey, 
1 shrewd and thorough. # 
opportunist, has not hesi- 
tated to make some con- 
cessions to progressive 
opinion when the pressure 
got really heavy and when 
his next political bout was 
with the progressive voters of New York. 
Last year, for instance, he let his name 
be used on behalf of.the state FEPC measiire, 
though doing nothing directly to aid its 
passage. He yielded to labor pressure at the 
last minute and dropped the Big Business 
merit- rating scheme for unemployment in- 
surance. He conceded a bit to popular opinion 


on increased state aid to education, though 


his concession here was far from adequate. 
In making even these concessions, how- 


ever, he inevitably came into collision with 
some arch-reactionary elements who are a 


power in state GOP politics, and has been 
actively mending his fences ever since. 
* * * 
12 are reports that the Governor now 
intends to drop completely his liberal 
mask. These reports say that while he has 
alienated some of the GOP leaders upstate, 


by Mike Gold 


and starving, torturing and murdering mil- 
lions of Europeans, that would reelect Herbert 
Hoover President in 1948, of course, and 


make America safe for Wall Street and the 


Republican Party. 

So let us admit that enormous stakes are 
involved in this Pearl Harbor inquiry and 
public congressional] trial of the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. His real crime is, of course, 
that he saved the American people from be- 
ing conquered by world fascism. Fascists will 


fe never forgive him for this, and neither, it 


„ » 


PUT to come back to the original proposal, 
which I offer ir good faith to Congress- 
men De Lacey, Marcantonio, Celler or any 
other good liberal. 


The campaign for war against the Soviet 


Union has followed a pattern as unmistakable’ 
to the publicity-wise observer as any cam- 
paign to push a new brand of cigarettes. 
The campaign began with little stories 
planted here and there about evidences of 
hostility by Russians toward America, of 
secrets kept from us, of American lend-lease 


butter that was used to smear coarse Russian 


boots. 
From whom did the reporters get these ~ 


yarns? Who planted them and how? Why . 


did the newspapers print them? How did 
all the wise guys “know” before the San 


Francisco meeting of prime ministers that 


I. 
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by Max Gordon 


he has failed to win over either the liberal 


elements in his party or any section of pro- 
gressive opinion in the state. 

These reports are by no means definitive. 
There is, however, an item in the current 
issue of the Republican State Committee 
Newsletter which appears to indicate there 
is substance to them, or, at least, that GOP 
leaders are pressing him in that direction. 

The item starts as follows: 


“The Republican Party in New York state 
stands today by the ramparts of constitutional 
government, watching, guarding against the 
onward march of organized radicalism in the 
state—a sinister, infiltrating radicalism, now 
beating out heavy-footed slogging cadences 
in close marching order. 

n the vanguard of the defenders of the 
ramparts guarding treasured’ American lib- 


erty and the free enterprise system in the 


state stand Gov. Dewey, the Republican-con- 
trolled legislature. Republican county, city,, 
town and village officials, the Republican State 
organization, GOP county Chairmen and the 
rank-and-file of Republican workers. All turn 
away from the blandishments of “fellow- 
travelers.” 
* * 3 

hy THE past, the GOP state ‘organization 

avoided use of this fascist sloganizing. 
Particularly significant 
Dewey, the legislature and the GOP organi- 
zation will “turn away” from the “blandish- 
ments of fellow-travelers,” meaning progres- 
sive measures. 

Whatever Dewey’s position may be, labor 


and other progressive elements in the state 


By DOXEY A. WILKERSON 

In this period of resurgence of 
imperialist reaction following vic- 
tory in the People’s War, it is 
— to remember an earlier pe- 


being adopted to distranchise the great Negro People’s Conventions 
millions of recently-freed slaves 
and the masses of poor whites; 
“Black Codes” were being set up 
in all the former slave states, re- 
storing the Negro people, in fact, 


is the point that 


the meeting would be a flop? Who put the 
Frisco papers up to starting an anti-Russian 
war atrocity campaign just on the morning 
the conference opefled? 

My/ friends, it is a plot against the peace 
of the world. It is a plot of the American 
imperialists and monopolists against our lives 
and the safety and future of our kids. 

With the coming of the atombomb, such 
plotting is so criminal that no 
is enough for the sneaks in high p 


Lis investigate this open conspiracy to 

blow the world up in an atomic bomb 
war! Any trained newspaper sleuth can fur- 
nish the evidence. The files of the State 
Department should be opened. The secret 
books of big corporations must be examined. 
And as with Al Capone, the income tax 


statements of many a journalist and pro- 
“fessional anti-Sovieteer might be studied 


Tor sources of revenue. 

Treason is abroad. If America wants to 
live, if it would resist the fascization that 
such a war will necessitate, the time to act 
is here. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt is safe beside Wash- 
ington and Lincoln in the story of American 
democracy. You cannot hurt him, you nest 
of vipers and quislings. Pearl Harbor no 
longer threatens a single American. But the 
plotters for a new world war, an atomic bomb 
war, are the criminals we must apprehend 
immediately and put away before they 
succeed. 2 


Next Round 
The State Elections 


are planning to push for some basic pieces 
of legislation at the coming session. 
Among these are: (1) A genuine state 


health insurance program in the form of a . 


little “Murray-Wagner-Dingell bill”; (2) a 
state wage and hour law with a 65-cent mini- 
mum; (3) increase of unemployment insur- 
ance maximum to $25 a week and additional 
allotments for dependency; (4) some form 
of veterans’ bonus and aid to W ae in 
employment, housing and health; (5) state 
rent control te supplement federal control 
and replace it if it is eliminated next June; 
(6) imcreased. public housing; (7) several anti- 
discrimination measures, including removal 
of tax exemption to all edacational and other 
institutions that discriminate; (8) a series of 
financial questions, including greater aid to 
municipalities for education, for public con- 
struction and for general purposes. 

Clearly, if there is strong popular pressure 


organized for this program, Dewey will be in 


a tight spot. If he fails to yield, his reac- 
tionary position will be fully exposed. If he 
is forced to yield, rifts within the GOP will 
grow greater. 

Hence, an extremely important aspect of 
the struggle to defeat Dewey and the GOP 
next Year is the development of the broadest 
possible united movement throughout the 
state behind such a program. As a result of 
the municipal elections, the ALP appears to 
be in a strong position to initiate such a 
movement. 

The first test of such a program will be 
the state legislative conference of the AFL. 
Dec. 3. The State Federation of Labor is a. 


.powerful organization in New York and its 


backing will greatly aid the fight for it. 


e Fought Postwar Reaction 80 Yrs. Ago 


charge of er estab- 
lished an enlightened military 
dictatorship in the defeated Con- 
federate states, and for a period 
of eight years carried forward 
that truly glorious democratic 


riod of American history in which to slavery; and the traitors who were cultivating the lands aban- revolution which Howard Fast has 
theré was a similar development— had led the ‘fight to divide the doned by their slave-masters dur- ente e eee en eee, 
which was beaten back by the or- Union were actually being re- ing the war, fought back tenaci- Road. 
ganized struggles of the people. turned to the Congress, of the ously against government efforts Postwar reaction was beaten, at 
8 . we | to dispossess them. least 
Civil’ War were marked by govern- During 1865-87, post-war reac- ö 
ment policy to restore Bourbon tion was definitely on the march. BIGHT mant OF STBUGGIE. „. 
5 now, and the faint-of- Sections of the southern poor advanced 

t t whites began to move closer to- In this 
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NS, AFRICA 


Open fascists enjoying police F 
tection, are 3 bolder in 
learned from seve 
At the same time anti-fascists — on 
are closing ranks, and native Atri- 
cans are finding support for their 
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4 letter from Moses 3. 1% 
general secretary of the Communist 
Party of South Africa, disclosed — 
that the anti-Negro, anti-Semitic, — 
Nationalist Party in 
Witwatersrand is organizing stipe. 
dspanner” — combat teams — sup- 
posedly to protect st 
re against the Communist 
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test against a provocative Nate, r 
ist parade in Johannesburg when 
had been authorized by the City 
Council, police and others injured 
200 anti-fascists. The protest was 
led by Springbok Legion, a demo- 
cratic ex-servicemen’s organization 
which has wide support in the fight- 
ing ranks. 
SMUTS ASSAILED 


Prime Minister Field Mar 
Smuts is under fire by democrats 
for appeasing the Nationalists. Ko+ 
tane asks how come “the govern- 
ment, which led the country into 
war against Hitlerism abroad, tol- 
erates the existence and ante 
democratic actions of Hitler’s eo 
lowers at home.” 
Last week over 8,000 Amn me 
rallied in Capetown against a 
threat to extend restrietive 1 
Laws to the Cape, Allied 
News disclose. 
The regulations are linked witn 
plans for the establishment of 3 
“Reception Depot” through which all 
natives will have to. pass before 
entering the city. No one without a 
permit will be allowed to stay in the 
city and those seeking work will be 
able to remain only 14 days. If 
they are unsuccessful, they win 


be granted another permit to re- 
turn to Capetown for two years. 
Even if u native should find work 
after passing through the depot, he 
will not have the right to send for 
lis wife and children until he has 
worked there for two years. Per- 
mission to send for his family is 
dependent on the worker’s n 
to provide “suitable” accommoda- 
tion for them. Native women are ‘ 
subject. to the same : Lg 
and, if homeless native chi 
seek work there, the — aa 
power officials to drive them away 
with no responsibility for their 
safety. 
The effect of these regulations is 
to keep Africans -out of industrial 
areas and force them into the gold 
mines or onto farms, according 70. 
Member of Parliament Donald f 
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Boston, Mass. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

In the Oct. 16 issue of the Daily 
Worker, Peter Stene condemns the 
Bush report and aligns himself 
with Kaempffert of the Times in 
demanding “planned” science. 

I certainly am in favor of 
project science such as Stone en- 
visages, great projects devoted to 


the conquering of arthritis, etc. 


However, both Stone and Kaempf- 
fert fail completely to understand 


the primary assumptions in the 


Bush report. Bush shows that in 
the past the United States has de- 
pended upon European scientists 
for a great fraction of its fun- 
damental knowledge. The atom 
bomb is an excellent example— 
the fundamental principles em- 
ployed were discovered by Ruther- 
ford of England, Bohr of Den- 
mark, Einstein of Germany, etc. 
We only provided the technique of 
producing the bomb. Thus both 
Stone and Kaempffert are fall 
ing to distinguish between funda- 


Editor, Daily Worker: 


I wish to answer the criticism 
of the writer of the letter above 
by pointing. out the following: 

i—The articles did not align 
me with Kaempffert, but quoted 
him to underscore the value of 


planning science in the USSR. 


2—The attack on the Bush pro- 
posals did not criticize him for 


represent the first step in the 
direction ol Federal support for 


research.” My criticisms of the 
proposals rest in the fact that the 
core of the plan rests upon only a 
scholarship approach. There is no 


mention of planning activity and 


research for the great talent now 
working under the direction of the 
Office of Scientific Research and 
Development. | 
3—The series did not distin- 
guish between -applied and fun- 
damental research because they 
had as their sole purpose a dis- 


URGES ‘DAILY’ 


Editor, Daily Worker: 


The other day my brother and 
T were talking about the Daily 
Worker and we agreed on certain 


ideas and I thought would be of 


interest to you. 

For one thing, the work of the 
Daily Worker, its contents and ap- 
proach, was very much hashed 
over by the writers to the “Dis- 
cussion Page” during the Browder 
business; yet no basic change has 
been made in the format of the 
paper. No “theory page,” no dis- 
cussion e” [See this page—Ed] 


on althqugh many 


mental and applied science; the 
latter depends upon the former, 
and the former cannot be planned. 
For the pursuance of fundamental 
science, we need a large body of 
trained, intelligent research work- 


ers free to work on basic prob- 


lems. Perhaps these problems 
can be “planned” in the broadest 
sense but not in the strict sense. 


Stone refers to science in the 
Soviet Union to support his con- 
tention (also in the Oct. 22 issue). 
This shows his misunderstanding 
of Marxism and misinformation 
concerning the S. U. Fundamental 
science is pursued conscientiously 
by Soviet universities and insti- 
tutions to prove the building 
blocks for further technological 
advance. American visitors, such 
as Dunn, the geneticist and Shap- 
ley the astronomer, have been 
quick to grasp this fact, and a-So- 
viet geneticist, Zhebrak,. recently 
expounded the view in the Oct. 12 
issue of the journal Science. 


A BIOLOGIST. 


. 


cussion and criticism of the Bush 
plan. I agree with the writer 
that fundamental science is a 
building block for further tech- 
nological advance, and would go 
farther and say that technology 
often improves and alds theory. 


4 — It is true that discoveries 
cannot be planned, but it remains 
a fact that a plan or direction 
for fundamental research is set in 
the USSR. The plan is not a 
dogma. It works for the scientists, 
not against them and as the writer 
indicated this is so in the broadest 
sense for problems involving fun- 
damental research. 

In the early twenties the So- 
viet Government appropriated 
funds for such a planned attack 
on fundamental research involv- 
ing the atomic nucleus. Likewise 
the State Planning Commission in 
consultation with the Academy of 
Sciences initiates new budgets and 
proposals for fundamental re- 
search in mathematics, physics, 
etc. 

PETER STONE. 


people asked for them. 

Foster came out for Ape 
written books on Socialism but, 
so far nothing has been done 
about it. 

I know ü it is easier to make a 
suggestion then to carry it out 
but these are simple changes that 
can be done without trouble. 


Another point. You would think 
from reading the paper that, 
aside from Mike Gold's column, 
which is written with fire and 
feeling to attack the millionaires’ 
press with long-winded editorials 
is proper, but to hit them with 
biting sarcasm and keen satire is 
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Improvements 
Astoria, L. I. 


Editor, Daily Worker: 
I would like to comment on the 


the ILA strike and demobilization 
of soldiers make one very confi- 
dent again in the people, and in 
the ability of our Party to once 
again travel on the right road in 
staving off the intent of the re- 
actionary American monopolists 
te drive down the living standards 
of the workers and the American 
people, and to force fascism on us 
as quickly as possible. 

I am very happy to be able te 
write this letter and will do every- 
thing in my power both person- 
ally and organizationally through 
my club to increase the circulation 
of the Daily Worker and The 
Worker, and help bring its im- 
portant message to the working 
people in my community. : 

ESTHER SIGNER, President, 

Astoria — Club. 


Editor, Daily dere : 


I would like to second the sug- 
gestion of WL of Philadalphia, 
published in your Oct. 31 readers’ 
column, that the Daily Worker 
take the initiative in calling upon 
scientists to hold a worldwide 
conference on N energy and 


ADOPT NEW TE CHNIQUES - 


bad taste. 
Why doesn’t the Daily Worker 


carry a double page of press, 


magazine and radio digests, with 
emphasis on labor, the working- 
class movements all over the 
world and the Soviet Union. You 
could give a summary of the 


latest lies of the big-shot papers 


and then take them apart in the 
next paragraph. 

Why doesn’t the Daily Worker 
send a group up to the newspaper 
division of the Public Library on 
25th St. to make a careful study 
of the Appeal to Reason. After all, 
it was an American socialist paper 
and it 
should give you n fine ‘helps. 


All in all, tt has a lot to teach 
the Daily Worker, I bet that if 
you were to bring this out in the 
paper you would be buried under 
the letters that would come in 
sure that when the mail about 
alyzed and acted 
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C CONFERENCE 


Biolog ist vs. P. Stone; Lavds ‘Daily’ Says New Approach to 


A ri iticism and a Reply Creative Arts Needed 


Manhattan, N. Y. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 


I am sure the letters are be- 


ginning to stream in on you on 


the necessity of providing outlets 


for ‘proletarian art, literature, 
theatre, etc. since Mike Gold's 
column of October 14. This sen- 
timent is a welcome phase of our 
struggle to reorganize our forces. 

In expressing disappointment 
that in this greatest of wars, no 
upsurge of truly progressive poetry, 
drama or literature took place, I 
hope no one is of the opinion 
that such work was not even at- 
tempted. I hope that there is an 


awareness, also, of the weaknesses 


of the Communist Party structure 
which to no small degree con- 
tributed to the lack of outlets for 
such artistic expression. 


It has been my experience that 
nowhere in the Party during the 
last decade, have the effects of 
‘our past opportunistic tendencies 
been more prevalent than in the 
cultural field, even taking into 
account the possible special prob- 
lems of this field. Over this. dec- 
ade of united front activity, the 
proletarian artist was not only 
held anathema by our bourgeoisie 
but was to all effects excluded 
from the coalition within our 
ranks, deprived of his franchise 
as a working part of this coalition. 


The proletarian poet or play-. 


wright hung around like an 
Oliver Twist iy apie: for even a 


BACKS READER’S CALL FOR 
WORLD } ATOM 


the atomic bomb. This is one of 
the most constructive and one of 
the most urgent proposals that I 
have ever seen published in our 
paper. 

Such a conference might be 
Sponsored by socially - minded 


Scientists like Joliot-Curie and 
Langevin in France, Kapitza and 
Jaffe in the Soviet Union along 
with men like Haldane in Eng- 
land and Oppenheimer, who 
directed the original bomb re- 


Search for the armed forces in 


the United States. 


That conference should be held 
soon if the world itself is not to 
face the very eal risk of com- 
plete destruction. Imperialism 


has in its hand a fiendish weapon 


which it must use now or never 
if it is to defeat the peoples? 
revolution that is implied in the 
whole concept of atomic * acs 
Soon, if we wait, atomic bom 

may be used along with ye ey 
“lend-lease” weapons of imperial- 
ism to crush rebellious peasants 
in China and Indonesia, or maybe, 
even rebellious peasants in Puerto 
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any coalition. 


passing hello which would E 


knowledge they knew he was alive. ' 
Thig domination of our cultural 
movement by all but our prole- 

tarian elements (and this is not 
to imply that the others are not 
good, honest Communist ele- 
ments) has reached such a stage 
that for the last five years it has 


been operating as a kind of ex- 


clusive country- club, underground 
and elite. Apparently, no one can 
be admitted to its ranks unless 
one has identification from the 
Schubert Brothers, Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer, Street and Smith or 
PM testifying to his or her valid - 
ity as a professidnal artist. 


This is not the kind of attitude 
that bore and nurtured our cul-’ 
tural movement. On the contrary, 
it has not only succeeded in 
stifling and crushing the un- 
franchised proletarian artists, it 
has limited our united front work. 
The appeasement of the bour- 
geois clamp over the working. 


class expression had a tendency _. 


to make us forget that the work- 


ing class is the progressive class. 
and must not be excluded from 


the seeds of their defections, there 


is no doubt that the pragmatic- 
utilitarian tendencies in the Party 


as regards artists, contributed to 


such defections. For, it follows’ ~ 
that many an artist whd comes 
with a pragmatic-utilitarian ap- 


proach is met by a corresponding 
tendency in our ranks; he will find 
passing shelter in a stormy home 
from which he will strain to part. 


During the war period, I have 
been seeking outlets for artistic 
expression (theatre in my case). in 
various CIO organizations. Here 
one often finds a wistful desire to 
See such activity, but also an 
inferiority complex about it a 
lack of machinery for it, a doubt 


‘that culture is one of their func-. 


tions—culture on a full scale, 
that is. 


What I should like to see is a 


call to creative forces within the 


working class, particularly within 


the trade unions, to organize a 
hardened core of proletarian art- 


ists which can never be dissipated 
again. Also a movement within 
the trade unions to develop the 
arts on a high scale, not limiting 
it to old agit-prop, quick-pass- 


‘Mme-a-slogan functions, although 


these have their value also. 
PAUL M. 


WHAT'S ON 


De geen em ie mee 
an orker are 1 

tos line—8 tines minimum). 1 
DEADLINE: Daily at 12 Neon. . e 
day— Wednesday at 4pm, 


Notice: Because of 


Nov. 23, vin be Wednesday at 4p. m, 


Tonight—Manhatian... 


LEARN TO DANCE for. the Helisay. i's. 
instruction daily. 


easy—it’s fun. Private 
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DENVER, Nov. 18 (UP).—The 


displayed a growing apprehension during the last year that this nation 


will become embroiled in another 


a nationwide survey revealed today. 
The poll, conducted by the National Opinion Research Center of 


the University of Denver, showed 


public think the US. will again be at war within 25 years. 
Sixty-seven percent of the American public expect another war 


within 50 years, or by 1995. 


The Japanese surrender and the advent of the atomic bomb in- 
crease war pessimism, the poll showed. In July, 42 percent believed 


war would come again in 25 years. 


Eighteen percent of the Americans partieipating in the cross section 


Public Poll Shows. 


people of the United States have 


war in the next quarter century, 


that 44 percent of the American 
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WASHINGTON, — 18 (P) 
More than 155,000 veterans are list- 
ed as unemployed and are drawing 
compensation under the GI Bill of 
Rights, it was revealed tonight. 


Officials of the veterans employ- 
ment service said, however, that 
the picture is not nearly as black as 
it appears. 

The number of jobless GI’s has 
grown steadily for more than a 
year and has jumped sharply since 
V-J day, with prospects of rising | 
much higher as demobilization 
progresses. 

Since September, 1944, when re- 
adjustment allowances were author- 
ized by Congress, the veterans ad- 
ministration has paid more than 


survey expressed a belief the U.S. could avoid war for 50 years or longer. 


FOREIGN BRIEFS 


AMG Protects Nazi Technicians 


Workers of the largest machine 
factory in AUGSBURG, Bavaria, 
voted for the firing of all Nazi tech- 
nicians, asserting they were re- 
placeable, but the American Mili- 
tary Government refused on 
grounds of expediency, the news- 
letter Germany Today revealed. 
In the BRITISH occupation zone, 
workers of the Hamburg ship yard 
of Blohm and Voss—hbiggest on the 
continent—elected five Communists, 
three Social Democrats and two 
non-party members. In 28 Ruhr 
mines Communists got 14,182 votes, 
Socialists 4,845 and Catholics 4,083. 
Yet the western powers halted elec- 
tions in factories around Berlin, 
hinting at undemocratic methods 
and “Russian pressure” to explain 
the Communists’ success... Frau 
Ingeborg WINKELMANN, heading 
the Trade and Industry branch of 
the Military Government in Wies- 
baden, has Nazi connections for 
which her husband was arrested, 
Carl Levin of the Herald Tribune 
revealed, “Many good Germnas say 
that ‘unfortunately there are many 
comely Frau Winkelmanns work- 


said in an unconfirmed report that 
OTTO VON HAPSBURG, pretend- 
er to the throne, secretly visited 
Innsbruck and conferred with 
Archduke Eugene regarding mon- 
archist plans. How come Otto gets 
around so easily? ... Four of 
eight defendants in the FINNISH 
War Criminal trial were released 
by the People’s Court which ad- 
journed until Dec. 10. Those re- 
leased without explanation were 
Former Finance Ministers Vaino 
Tanner and Tyko Reinikka, For- 
mer Interior Minister Kukkonen 
and Former Minister to Berlin 
Toivo Kivimaieki . .. . Retail 
prices in WARSAW fell 28 percent 


since March and even more in] 


Lodz, Czestochowa and Cracow, 
Polpress reported. 


cio Gas, Chemical 


Union Wins 19c Rise 
EDGEWATER, N. J., Nov. 18—A 
19 cents an hour wage increase was 


United Gas, Coke & Chemical 


ing for Military Government in id Workers of America, CIO, and the 


sitions of influence,” Levin re- 
marked. French officials threat- 
ened to boycott the big war 
criminals trial, unless Alfred Krupp 
is put on the docks. Chief Prosecu- 
tor Charles du Bost said: “The trial 
will be a hollow farce without the 
inclusion of a German industrialist 


among the defendants” . . . Four-} 


teen labor unions have been grant- 
ed permission to organize in 
FRANKFURT. . . Joseph Kramer 
and at least seven of the 11 Nazis 
sentenced to die for committing 
atrocities at Belsen and Oswiecim 
will appeal to Field Marshal Sir 
Bernard L. Montgomery for clem- 
ency.. . . Danish police reported the 
capture of the German murderers 
of Rev. Kaj MUNK, widely known 
poet-priest. 


The ITALIAN army—but not the 
navy.-— reverted from Allied to 
Italian Government control. . . An 
Austrian monarchist spokesman 


Archer Daniels-Midland Co. here 


this week. This establishes -$1.04 
an hour for confmon labor, which 
includes porters, etc., with chemical 
operators and still men as high as 
$1.45 an hour. 


The contract also provides one 
and two weeks vacation with pay, 
six paid holidays with pay, double 
time when worked, 100 percent 
union shop and check-off, strict 
seniority, grievance procedure, and 
a $2,000 life insurance policy, with 
premium paid by the company. 


The contract was negotiated by 
David Elliot, regional director, and 
a committee composed of Julius 
Jackson, Julius DiCesare, Pat Mor- 
chella, Anthony Pintaro, James 
Simmons, Frank Alfano, James 
Stevens and John Ryan. 


LET The Worker werk fer you over the 
week-end when you don’t see your shop- 
mates. Get them to take a sub te The 
Worker. 


The American Communications 
Association, CIO, representing 7,000 
New York Western Union employes, 
served. notice upon the National 
War Labor Board last night that it 
will not recognize any Board deci- 
sion which violates the constitu- 
tional rights of the union and the 
provisions of the National Labor 
Relations Act. 


The brief to the National War) 
Labor Board urged the Board to 
dismiss. ete: Western Union com- 

tion to set aside the de- 
wn of the Regional War Labor 
rd@ of Oct. 23, which granted 10 
cents an hour wage increases to |— 
ACA members in New York West- 
The union has also 
the NLRB to conduct a strike} 
> New York employes 


— 


— peed 


ACA WARNS NLRB I 
UPHOLD UNION’S RIGHTS 


to the Board, that the New York 
case should be considered together 
with a case involving Western 
Union workers outside New York 
who are represented by the AFL. 
In the latter case the Board on Oct. 
17, ordered an increase of 4 cents 
an hour. 

The AFL has asked tor recon- 
sideration of the “4-cent” decision. 
‘The ACA, in its brief, points out 
that the Board has three times 
denied similar requests by the com- 
‘pany, and that to do otherwise is to 
violate the constitutional rights 
2 the union. 


In Memory of 


ANTON LUCAS 


A Courageous Fighter 
and loyal comrade 


Died Nov. 16, 1942 


n 
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$55 000,000 to ung er- gerv- 
icemen. 


RECORD PAYMENT 


Figures for the week ending Oct. 
27 show the biggest payment on 
record: $3,626,644, to 155,154 veter- 


ans. They draw up to $20 a week. 


William E. Morris of the Vet- 
erans Eniployment Agency, said it 
is perfectly true that some service- 
men are hard pressed to find suit- 
jable work. Before a veteran draws 
GI unemployment benefits he must 
pass the same jobtest as a non- 


veteran. In other words, he must 
apply to the U. S. Employment serv- 
ice for work. Only if the service 
can’t find him a job does he quali- 
fy for the GI payments. 
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However, Morris said, placement 
officials everywhere are more in- 


job preference, They are also more 


lenient in interpreting 
employment.” 


Negro Councilman 
Elected in Malden 
BOSTON, Nov. 18.—Herbert L. 
Jackson, 37, first Negro to run 
for public office in Malden, was 
elected Councilman this week. 
Campaigning on a platform of 
racial understanding, Jackson 
won out in Ward 7 with 1,448 
votes. The ward has only 60 
Negroes. 
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FESSIONAL [)IRECTORY 


Army and Navy 


(Surptus of) @ Cots 


@ Army & Navy o Outdoor wear 
pile jackets @ Windbreakers 
@ Shoes 


HUDSON AN £832 


105 Third Ave.. nr. 13 St. 
GR. 5-9073 


Baby Carriages and 
Juvenile Furniture 


| “MIMEOGRAPHING ond MAILING 


Moving, & Storage 


negotiated between Local No. 417 i 


In Brooklyn and Queens It’s 
AB WNE 
70 Graham Ave., B’klyn, N.Y. Tel. EV. 7-8654 
3 blecks from Broadway & Flushing Ave. 
275 Livingston St., B’kiyn, NY Tel. TR.5-2173 
Next door te Lane Bryant 


Lergest Selection of New Steel 


BABY CARRIA 

Nursery furniture, cribs, ba tes 77 

chairs, strollers, walkers and 

_| yeuth bed suites, Bridge-table sets 
“at real savings. 


In the Bronx and Manhattan It’s 


SONIN’S 


Northwest Cor. 170th St. Tel.: JEreme 7-5764 
Beth steres open Thurs. & Set. till 9 P.M. 


LEXINGTON 
STORAGE 


202-10 W. 89th St. TR. 4-1575 
Modern Warehouse 


Private Rooms 

„ SPECIAL RATES TO CALIFORNIA AND 
ALL POINTS ON THE WEST can 
Local & Long Distance Moving By Van 

‘FREE ESTIMATES - NO OBLIGATION 


en, 


Mimeographing-Multigraphing _ 
— SSNENSUNDENNO 


No. 1 (Struggle). American 

Ballads Reflecting the Period, 

1578-1932. Sung by _ 
WOODY GUTHRIE 
3 10% Records—$3.50 


1422 Jerome Ave., Bronx, M. Y 


Here experts -emeve unwanted hair permea- 


nently from your face, arms, tegs oF sedy—al 
VERY LOW COST! A physicias in attendance. 
Striet privacy. Also featuring BELLETTA’'S 
NEW METHOD—saves lets of time and money. 
Men lea. 


Suites 1101-2 


Next to Saks Sith St 
UGLY "AIR REMOVED FOREVER 


By a feremest expert Electrdi- 
egist, recommended by tead- 
ing physicians—strict sterility 
and hygiene by Registered 
Nurse. Perfect results guaran- 
teed. Safe privacy. Men alse 
treated. 


BELLA GALSKY, R. N. 


175 Fifth Ave. (23rd) 33 W. 57th St. 


1 


Less eise Tax 
Send for List DW 


J. SANTINI & Bros., Inc. 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 


RELIABLE MOVING 
— REASONABLE RATES — 


1870 Lexington Ave. - LE. 4-2222 
| Se. Bivd. & 163 St. . DA. 9-7900 


- 


OFFICIAL LW. O. OPTICIAN 
Tou FOOL your eyes. 
. Have — examined by a 
competent Oculist and MD. 
—— at — 


Union Square Optical 


147 Fourth Ave. - Daily 9-7 GR. 7-788 


GR. 7-6449 Cl. 6-1826 N. SHAFFER, WM. VOGEL, Directors 
Furs ‘ 
: Official IWO B’klyn Opticians 
Finest UNITY OPTICAL CO. 
INDIAN LAMB 152 Flatbush Ave. nr. Atlantic Ave. 
FUR COATS OUR ONLY OFFICE 


Exelusive Fur Trimmed — 
CLOTH COATS 
At Mederate Prices . 


|] Tel: MEvine 8-9166 - Daily 9 A. M. -) F.. 


MESSIN GER’S 
CAFETERIA 


705 Allerton Ave., Bronx 
OL, 5-9159 | 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist _ 


Saturday 9 A.M.-3 P.M. 
EYES EXAMINED @ EVE EXERCISE 


a 
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CARL BRODSKY || »- 
Every Kind oj Insurance 
799 Broadway - Room 308 

GRamercy 5-3826 


Men's Wear 


„ STYLE 
e TAILORING e VALUE 
| ‘in Men’s Clothing 
| Ne 
— 


(near Orchard 8t.) 
FROM MAKER TO WEARER. 


GOLDEN BROS. | 


Eyes Examined - Prescriptions Filled 
262 East 167th Street | 


Erne _7-0022 


OFFICIAL Wo OPTICIAN 


CNCLAIMED 4 REAL BARGAINS 


Clover Carpet Cleaners 
3263 3rd Ave. (163rd-164th) 


to recognize the veteran’s 


“suitable 


BRONX - Open Evenings te 8 
Venetian Blinds 


lees, 


Flexible 
Baked Enamel Finish 
VENETIAN BLINDS 


NOW AVAILABLE 
HOME OR OFPICE 


GLOBE VENETIAN BLIND CO. 
1123 B’way © CH. 3-9476-9382 


Women’s Wear 


BLOUSES 
Some Slightly Irregular 


22.50 . $3.50 - 83.98 
HANDELS 


FOR VALUES 


“SOD BUSTER BALLADS” 
Almanac Singers, 8 10-in. Records—$2.89 


BUY AN EXTRA 


“STRICTLY G.I.” 
4 10-in. Records No. 455—$4.72 - 


BERLINER’S MUSIC or 
154 Bag tu AVE. | oe : 
OPEN EVENINGS TO 11:80 
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es ” More goals poured rapidly through the home deferise as the second 
ge nat ean dom Cardiff's valiant efforts to stave off a rout. Beskov 


Lavish Praise for the Kaydets, 
Soviets Tie It Up 
Bill Mardo —— 


Seribes in Franklin Field amandoned their last bit of 
caution Saturday, as they sat down to file copy on the 
Army team that had just murdered the well regarded Penn 


Quakers, 


Their accounts of the game in yesterday’s press contained the most 


adjectives we've seen in print since Joe Louis mutilated Der Moxie. 


Some said the Kaydets had just written history; others called them 


the most awesome outfit of all time—but each and every story frankly 


revealed the writer’s unqualified opinion that Earl Blaik’s boys are 
probably the most powerful gridders in the annals of college football, 

Of course when a team is labelled “the greatest” it invariably in- 
vites a counter such as: Could they have licked the Notre Dame team 
of 19——; or the Minnesota Squad of such-and-such year? Argu- 
ments like these are futile, for obviously neither contention about who’s 


“the best” can be put to the test. 


Still, when a team has racked up 17 straight victories, when it 


uses its first-string backfield for less than half of each of these games, 


hen its line rips open holes the size of an airport, when it has un- 
questioned greats like Blanchard and Davis teamed up as a unit the 
likes of which has rarely been seen—well, can you blame veteran ob- 


servers for shaking their heads and musing aleud, “Could there ever 
have been a team better than this?” 


4 
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The Soviet soccer-men of the Dynamo club are really starting 
to roll in their current international series with British teams. 


You'll enjoy this United Press 
Dynamo-Cardiff City match: 


eye-witness account of Saturday’s 


CARDIFF, Wales, Nov. 18 (UP).—Russia’s superbly conditioned, 
well trained Dynamo club evened its international soccer series against 
British teams at one-all by defeating Cardiff vend 10 to 1, before 35,000 


at Ninan Park today. 


In eight minutes the Russians netted two goals in such quick suc- 
cession they drew resounding cheers from the spectators, most of them 


from the South Wales mining valley. 


Bobroy headed the ball past goalkeeper McLoughling for the first 
tally soon after the game started, following Soliev’s tricky run on the 
Wing. ‘The cheering had hardly died down when Beskov scored again, 


ioe e a Raat 


rd goal came shortly before the half-time intermission, with 
City players already showing signs of weariness. 


the fourth goal, and Bobroy and Marchangeiski raised the 
count to 6-0 with the game an hour old. 
| Cardiff's threats, smothered for the mest part, were throttled 
in scoring range on two occasions on brilliant saves by Russian 


shot awarded to the home team 
7 tremendous appla use from the fans. 


Showed that the Dynamos obviously had quickly learned from 


last Tuesday’s game how to beat down the English style of defense. 
The leg-weary Cardiffs saw the eighth goal enter the net within 
20 minutes from the end of the game, and in the closing minutes the 
Russians brought the count to 10 goals while Khomich saved a penalty 


with a daring dive that brought 


Gordon Has w:Oayl 
Gets 7 for 7 


‘Our Philip Gorden was hard to 
speak to yesterday, Reason? He 
hit a perfect day im the grid pick- 
ings Saturday, getting seven for 


seven right smack on the nose. 

„And,“ muttered Phil angrily, 
‘if that composing room devil of 
a foreman didn’t cut the last 
three picks it would have been 


ten for ten.” 
Phil not only hit ’em all on the | 


nose but even predicted the scope 
of the Army victory over Penn, 
Said Gordon Friday, “Army over 
Penn. How can you pick other- 
wise? The margin of victory will 
surprise people, however. We 
think it will be at LEAST four 
touchdowns.” 

1 the lad is talented, isn't 
> way 


Georgia Gridders 
Get Draft Calls 
ATLANTA, Nov. 18.—Six Georgia 
Tech football players, including 
three first-string men, have received 


coach, revealed yesterday. 

The players will be available for 
the Georgia game Dec. 1, but would 
be lost to.the team should Tech 
accept a New Year’s Day bowl bid. 


Back, How About Gis? 


halfbacks, and Buck Doyal, guard, 
are the first-stringers who will be 
called. The reserves are George 
Brodnax, Walter iy ar and ees! 
Aton. 


Dogs Being Shipped 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 18 (UP).— 
The Army’s 1,250 overseas. dogs, who 
never complain about the slowness 
of demobilization, already are com- 
ing home, but 8,000 mules and a 
few horses won’t come back. 

Many German shepherds, Belgian 


and Doberman p still are on 
active duty but they will be brought 


available; an official of the War- 
3 Corps said. 


Dec, 4 draft calls, Bobby Dodd. 


George Mathews and Jack Peek, 


sheepdogs, collies, giant schnauzers| 
yard pass to Frank Liebel in the 


floor yesterday, rifling three 
35 to 14 upset of the title-aspiring 
Detroit Lions before 34,460 fans. 


the army with an arm and an aim, 
gave the Giants their second vic- 
tory in a dismal season. His passes, 
fired with bombsight accuracy, 
crossed up the Lion defenders who 
had made their plans to stop the 
usual New York running attack. 
The victory, coupled with Pitts- 
burgh’s defeat at Philadelphia lifted 
the Giants out of last place in the 
National Leagues Eastern Division. 


Sophomore end Sam Fox inter- 
fered with a lateral tossed by Lion 
back Dave Ryan on the first play 


the Giants the ball on the Detroit 
13. 


After Hovious whipped a nine- 
yard pass to Cuff on the Lion four, 
double duty Steve Filipowicz got 
i busy and on two swift smashes went 
over for a touchdown. 


— 


fore the first four minutes ot the 
game had been completed. Bob 
| Westfall winged a long forward 
pass to Ryan on the Giant 45, and 
i the way for the 
. Bill Callihan’s kick hit 
and bounced 40 feet 


The Giants also picked up their 
second touchdown as a result of De- 
troit passing that misfired. Early in 
the second period Ryan, passing 
out of his own end zone, threw a 


forward directly into the arms of 


Bill Petrilas on the Lion 21. 
Hovious promptly looped a 21 


end zone, giving the Giants a lead 


Later in the second period, Howie 
Livingston crossed up the Detroit 


back as soon as shipping space mf never lost. 


Junior Hovious Stars 


John (Junior) Hovious, Mississippi's gift to professional 
football, lifted the New York Giants off the Polo Grounds 


Hovious, a wisp of a guy out of 


after the kickoff, catching it to give 


The Lions got that score back be- 


touchdown passes to spark 4 


Pro Grid Scores 

Cleveland Rams 35, Chicage Card- 
inals 21. 

Green Bay Packers 28, Boston 
Yanks 0. 


Steelers 6. 1 
Washington Redskins 28, Chicage 
a 7 


11 yards to the 46, setting 
casion for Hovious to uncork ‘his 


Bob Westfall scoring just after the 
last quarter began. Bill Callman 
kicked the point. 

New York then added two more 
touchdowns, one on a pass from 
Hovious to Fox and one on ground 
plays, with Howie Livingston 
scoring. g 


Would ‘Consider’ 
Army Bowl Bid 
Maj. Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, 
superintendent at West Point, said 
last night that he still is “consid- 
ering” whether he would permit 
Army’s great football team to play in 
the Pasadena Rose Bowl game Néw 
Year’s Day if a bid was tendered 


the unbeaten cadets. 


11 AM. TO NOON 


11:00-WEAF—Fred Waring Show — 
WIZ— Breakfast With Breneman 
WOR —Prescott Robinsen, News 
WABC—Amanda—Sketch 
WMCA—News; Music Box 

er, News 

iz 


WABC—A Woman's Life—Sketch 
WMCA—News; Studio Orchestra 


WJZ—Ted Malone—Talk 
5 WABC—Aunt Jenny's Stories 


500 in Bendix Sitdown 


Jo Prevent Plant Closing 


- PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 17. — A 


sit-down strike to prevent a com- 


ban shutdown is on at the Ben- 


dix Aviation Corp. here. 

Pive hundred survivors of the 5,200 
employes of Bendix are holding 
down the plant while Local 114, 


United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers, 
court battle to force the corporation 
ae abide by War 8 Board de- 


CIO, condutts a 


The suit seeks to have the Ben- 


the government because of the com- 


pany’s deliberate flouting of a WLB 
directive to pay workers laid off 


‘lon V-J Day without advance notice. 


Bendix contends that the WLB, 
which goes out of existence Dec. 31, 


NOON TO 2 P.M. 


QxR— M 
12: 15-WEAF—Maggi McNellis—Talk 
WOR—Richard Maxwell 
WABC—Big Sister 
12:30-WEAFP—Merchant Marine Orchestra 
Ww . Man 


2 P.M. TO 6 P.M. 
2:00-WEAF—The Guiding Light 


WNEW—1130 Ke. 


WI. Dick Tra 
WMCA—Let’s Listen to a Story 
5:30-WEAFP—Just Plain Bill 
ame WOR—Captain Midnight 
WIZ—Jack Armstrong 
WABC—Cimarron Tavern—Sketch 
WMCA—News; Jerry Baker, Songs 
WQER—On Wings of Song 
§ :46-WEAF—Front-Page Farrell 
WOR—Adventures ‘of Tom Mix 
WJZ—Tennessee Jed—Sketch 
WABC—Sparrow and the Hawk 
WQxXR—Man About Town 


6 F. M. TO 9 F. M. 


1:45-WEAF—H. v. Kaltenborn 
WOR—Sports—Bill Brandt 
WMCA—Dinah Shore Records 
Steel 
8:00-WEAF—Cavalcade of America © 


ABC—Joa 
8:55-WABC—Bill Henry, News 


9 P.M. TO MIDNIGHT 


Ww — News Review 
9:15-WOR—Real Life Stories 
ä ——— 
9:30-WEAF—Information, Please 
WOR—Spotlight Bands 


Reports 
10 00 WEAFT— Josephine Antoine, Sopr 
Faith Orchestra, Others * 
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Editor, Feature Page, 


RAY LEV CONCERT 


‘May I voice my sharp disagreement with Horace ppt |By SAMUEL SILLEN Pe a 
Hall last week. I have 
seldom 8 . intemperate review of a maj or pianist’s has arrived on Broadway. In State of the Union, Howard Lind- 


In New Lindsay- 


* 


The first bright comedy of a particularly dreary season eee 


3 has forgotten that the| Press 
purpose of criticism is to analyze 
any given performance in terms of 
the whole and thus to help the art- 


Why, for instance, does Grenell 
lightly pass over the fact that Miss 
Lev devoted a good part of her 
recital to contemporary composers 
with the statement, “Unfortunately, 


the compositions were not of great, 


interest”? 
PEOPLE’S ARTIST 
Miss Lev is known as a people's 


pianist tries, at her annual recital 
to encourage contemporary com- 
posers—this is a bold step and 
ehould be hailed. — 

As for Miss Lev’s piano playing, 


true spirit. 1 often wonder 


why pianists feel imitating a harp- 
sichord means eliminating robust- 


ness were surprising for a pianist 
of Miss Lev's attainments. . .” 

But if Miss Lev was guilty of all 
the aforementioned. musical short- 
comings and was without positive, 
unequivocal talent, why should it 
be “surprising for a pianist of Miss 
Lev's attainments”? 

Grenell’s review mentioned none 
of these attainments, her intensity, 
her solid interpretation, her lack of 
flamboyancy, her devotion te new 
American art. Grenell was se busy 
picking out the flaws of Miss Lew's 


2 tivated my review. 


Knox and Dean Jagger the principal|“GO AND SEE ITY? —watter 
2 seen supports, is now before the Derr ARE THE ROOTS |~ — 


| Preparation of the picture en- by ARNAUD C'USSEAU and JAMES GOW 


4 gro’s. misadventures in the United 


adapted by Joseph Gottlieb from the 
book All Brave Sailors, will be pro- 


Silent Film Stars 


say and Russel Crouse have another smash hit, and while this 

press thought her recital an excel-| political satire may not outlast their 
lent one. perennial Life With Father, it has a world scale cuts across party lines. 
: I think Daily Worker critics can-|great deal more to say. It is a class ambition. And labor, 
not afford to ape the George Jean Hands om ely in so far as it fights the monopolists, 
Nathans, who see good in nothing. staged, is the chief representative of the in- 
They’ve got responsibilities to criti-|the Union terests of the people as a whole. 
cize within context. It is hardly] serious Unquestionably, therefore, the 
wise to miss the forest for the trees, about the Amer- play has a serious flaw in assuming} 
as Grenell has done with Miss Lev. jican scene today that a manufacturer of good will 
like Matthews would save the coun- 


> + + 5 barbed 

Grenell Replies: . 
While it was not my intention to their own ambi 
write “intemperately” or to see] bitions above the 
“good in nothing” I agree with Nat interests —— — 

If the Na Com- 
c 52 3 e ute, mittee throws a picket line around minants of policy in the top circles 
ea ene Ong een Hudson Theatre, Jim Farley of both big parties. 
and outstanding artists, while men- vi be there alongside Taft and pRMOCRATI BELIEFS 
tioned, was not stressed. My on] Dewey and Clare Boothe Luce. yes chemi tac ot 
recognition of Ray Lev as one of} ‘The play concerns itself with the hese con, 
America’s important young artists,|mechanics of President making. usions. serious as they are, State of 
my personal regard for Miss Lev as] Grant Matthews, an airplane manu- the Union is a vigorous and effec- 
a people's“ artist, was what mo- facturer vaguely of the Willkie type, tive statement of democratic beliefs. 

is being groomed for the Republican) . . 
The fact that the body of a nee- nommation in 1948. Republican erg en — e Se . 
essarily short review was devoted te] boss Conover wants a man like Mat- r not caught up with political 
Miss Lev's programming of new thews because he can front for the reality, they are here expressing 
compositions by lesser knewn er party as an independent liberal. many ideas that are thoroughly wel- 
ee eee eee Matthews, bitten by the presidential come on the Broadway stage, and Within its limitations, the play 
n in act of e importance 0 bug, plays ball with the bosses for in à form that is delightful. registers a genuine advance for po- 
such a project, and was se stated. a time. Fo litical comedy on Broadway. The 
It is so extremely important, and But his trouble is that he takes| Ver the main brunt of their at- ert time 1 dee it Td love to sit 
my hope for ethers to fellow Miss the post war state ot the union tack is directed at the political ma- 
Lev’s lead 30 unequivocal, that II seriously, and a man who believes chine bosses, newspaper editors, and 
feel choice of material a matter et that manufacturers are sabotaging | industrialists who battled Roosevelt EXCELLENT ACTING 
serious concern. reconversion is not exactly the mam and who today are working against Thoroughly entertaining, ité lines 
Certainly, Nobody is expected to for a party dominated by manufac- Big Three unity. They spoof at the|crackling, moving at a swift clip, 
spend hours on end hunting only] turers. A bust up between the de-|Pretence that all presidential can- State ef the Union is excellently 
what may be questionable master-|cent-minded Matthews and the|4id:..cs are nominated by the peo- 
pieces. There are however, certain party bosses is inevitable. * W 8 ha ago ange pol-| R — peng 
things we do know about music Cc who play ior “Polish | rigid, teams up W 
that can lead us to choose wr end knnen vote” on the basis of their anti- Minor Watson’s Conover and Myron 
truly worthy of performance, If the In Posing the. issue, with its va-|Soviet attitude. They pillory the| McCormick, who plays his publicity. 
playing of new works were an rious minor complications, the au-|War-against-Russia champions; the] manager. Kay Johnson has the 
everyday occurrence I could accept thors have their own Ccifficulties. Republican lady bigwig who thanks right Clare Luce touch as the owner 
some doubtful ones. pe et 4 4 is ‘give 
I find myself in complete agree- 80 0 rmany and Japan; the] most striking performance ven 
ment with the statement that * tify the problems of the post- war employers who keep their plants by Ruth Hussey as Mrs. Matthews, 


— | 


Roosevelt will not be blacked out in 
postwar America. 


prices, and oppose full employment sided role as the ae wife, her 


accustomed from Ray 3 It was tional unity is being shattered. They PAsic Se nen -| Bretaigne windust's direction ‘is 
more than evident that she was Suggest that every group is looking y humorous, in the best expert, and Raymond Sovey's set- 
searching for something new, no| Out for itself, labor as well as cap- Lindsay-Crouse manner, this play is tings effective. 
cause for alarm in itself, but 1 telt tal forgetting the interests of the neither frivolous nor cynical. Un-] yindgsay and Crouse have by no 
it was in the wrong direction. nation. And in Grant Matthews derneath the charm and wit and means accurately described the 
It is nice to know the warm re- zal for national harmony, in which |bounce there is basic seriousness, af state of the union, but they have 
gard and high esteem for Miss Lev everybody should “pull together. Sober appreciation of the fact that given their audience a wonderfully 
of her followers. I have always| he bl arrives dangerously close;the people dare not rely on the 
numbered myself among them. to a. “plague on both your houses old-line politicians who sneer at 
HORACE GRENELL, Position. Wallace and pour their contempt on 
The reality, een the masses. 
182 2 economic royalists in both the Re- Thus the impassioned outery of 
Sister Kenny’ Film publican and Democratic parties Matthews’ wife against those who 
In Production 
“Sister Kenny,” with Rosalind 


have junked the national unity for flirt with World War III and Mat- 
which the liberal manufacturer|thews’ own outburst against those 
Russell in the title role of the famed power within the country and on a 
Australian nurse and 


art c At 
Studio Workshop 


The Studio Workshop of the 


labor, forcefully express the au- 1 for beginners in 


WINCHELL 


a SSS 


acted and staged. As Matthews, 
Ralph Bellamy is undoubtedly too. 


For they quite mechanically iden- 0d 1% Bilbo; those whose heartef ot a newspaper chain. And the 


Lev is a very fine pianist. At the period with the problems of the war shut, seek to tear the ceiling off who is really tops in her nem. 
same time I felt that the playing at tee. 


engaging evening in the theatre and | 


Their quest for unlimited who try to play the veterans against Artists League of America an- 


| 7 i 
acted three years of planning. Dud- ae: 
ley Nichols is at the helm as writer 


Mats. Wed. Sat. — Tax toe 
of the screen play, producer and 
director. 2nd Year! — Best Show in Town! 


Radio Story of 
A Negro Sailor 
“The Cadet,” the story of one me- 3 
— — — 
Sth “anions —— Musical.” 


States Merchant Marine Academy, 
will feature WMCA’s New World A- 
Coming series, Tuesday, Nov. 20, 
9:30 to 10:00 p. m. The radioplay, 


| 

duced and directed by Mitchell BARRYMORE Thea, 47th M. of Bway. Cl. 6 0390) — 
Grayson. Musical background on the — ̃ ͤ — 2:30 = HAR. ORE , 
program is directed by Jerry Sears. | 2 
New World A-Coming dramatizes the 

story of men and events thet attest: 
nnn mn enen, 


In Columbia Film 


Pius en Stage — Carl Ravezze - Beatrice Kay 
Gomez & Beatrice - EXTRA! Maurice Rese 


9 Py ome 
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cargo ships for private companies 


‘Labor Legionnaires 


By CARL HIRSCH and LOUIS SAS 


CHICAGO, Nov. 18.—Focussing the attention of the 
American Legion delegates on the vital issues confronting 


labor and the American people, the executive committee 
of the conference of Union Labor“ 
_ Legionnaires today made public its 


stand on a number of key issues. 

Meeting on the eve of the Legion 
convention, the conference com- 
mittee came out strongly against the 
politax. 

The resolution also demanded the 
speediest possible demobilization of 
troops abroad, The Labor Le- 
gionnaires condemned the use of 
American merchant vessels as 


as long as there is a single soldier 
unnecessarily overseas, They gave 
clear voice to their indignation of 
the use of American ships, to carry 
American soldiers and Marines into 
the interior of China in support of 
Chiang Kai-shek, thereby increas- 
ing the danger of civil war and 
slowing down the process of demo- 
bilization of our fighting. men. 

The passage of the anti-polltax 
resolution taken together with the 
amendments to the constitution of 
the Legion offered by two powerful 
state departments, calling upon the 
Legion to end all practices ot dis- 
crimination directed against Negro 
servicemen, were considered im- 
portant steps toward making the 
Legion more truly to represent all 
of those fighters who made victory 
over the Axis possible. 

The resolutions of the Illinois and 
New Jersey departments on dis- 


national convention go on record 
for the granting of charters to Ne- 
gro servicemen in all states where 
such charters are now being denied. 
While these resolutions fall short 
in that they do not call for mixed 
posts in the Legion they neverthe- 
less aim at the Southern state or- 
ganizations which do not permit 
Negro posts to be chartered. 


BACK YUGOSLAVIA AID 


The executive committee of Union 
Labor Legionnaires further went, on 
record in supporting the campaigns 
of the Yugoslav relief organiza- 
tions. Two labor posts—the Pitts- 
burgh Labor Post and a labor post 
in New York—offered their quarters 
as bundle stations for clothing. 

The committee voted support for 
the full employment bill and called 
upon the Legion convention dele- 
gates to come out for this bill in 
keeping with the spirit and the let- 
ter of the Legion’s position on full 
employment. They have also gone 
on record demanding the raising 
of the minimum wage to 65 cents 
an hour. 

After considerable discussion, the 
conference executive committee 
voted to request the Legion Labor 
Relations Committee to assist in 
the passage of the following meas- 
ures: (1) The continuation of 
United States Employment Service 


crimination recommend that the 


as a federally controlled agency; 


' TEHERAN, Iran, Nov. 18 (UP).— 
A government spokesman said to- 
night that a revolution has broken 
out in the Azerbaijan provines of 
northwestern Iran. 

The situation in Azerbaijan, on 
the one-time lend lease route to 
Russia and bordering the Soviet 
Republics of Armenia and Azer- 
baijan, is “dangerous and painful,” 
the spokesman said. 

The revolt was believed to have 
been launched by members of the 
newly-formed Democratic Party. 

(On Sept. 13 the Moscow radio 


WN NORTH IRAN 


sued a manifesto calling on 4,500,000 
people of Iranian Azerbaijan to 
rally to the party to fight wrongs 
inflicted on them by the present 
Iranian Government. The broad- 


cast said the manifesto ‘said there 
was no trace of democracy left in 
Iran. The manifesto said the Azer- 
baijan people, because of their great 
population, should have one-third 
the total representatives in the 
Iranian Parliament instead of one- 


said the Azerbaijans wanted com- 


said the Democratic Party had 18- 


plete independence.) 


FRENCH ‘LEFT’ ABLE 
10 GO IT ALONE 


( (Continued from Page 1) 


* 


jcanism Medal upon Cecille B. De- 


sixth, Other recent dispatches have 


Cacchione Reelected With 


* To support the President's pro- 
posal for 26 weeks of unemploy- 
ment insurance at $25 a week; (3) 
To condemn General Motors for its 
efforts to extend the work week to 
45 hours. 


One of the most determined bat- 
tles the conference executive voted 
to wage is on the question of the 
super-seniority “interpretation of 
the selective service act.” George 
Banfield; secretary of the Labor Le- 
gionnaires stated that this measure 
will encounter not only the opposi- 
tion of millions of veterans organ- 
ized in the Legion but also the oppo- 
sition of millions of veterans of 
World War II, who realize that this 
measure aims at playing them off 
against labor and against the vet- 
erans of World War I, thereby 
weakening their position. 


The committee also voted to sup- 
port a GI Bill of ts for mer-- 
chant seamen, an issue which has 
already won the support of the 


CIO and saad a labor gener- 
ally. 


The committee passed a resolution 
of commendation, commending the 
National Commander, Edward Shei- 
berling, New York State Com- 
mander Kennedy, and New York 
Commander Lawler for refusing to 
endorse the conferring of the Amer- 


mille, anti-union producer, and 
condemned the Wall Street Post for 
giving him this medal. 

The leaders of the National Con- 
ference of Labor Legionnaires were 
today in continuous session and 
working closely with important rep- 
resentatives of the major CIO and 
AFL unions as well as leading offi- 
cials of the American Legion in an 
attempt to help the Legion broaden 
its policies in such a way as to 
make it representative of the .sen- 
timents of the veterans of both 
wars. 

It is felt here that the speech 
of Philip Murray of the CIO, which 
is scheduled to be delivered at 1:00 
p.m. on Tuesday at the general 
assembly of the convention, will 
aid considerably in getting the dele- 
gates of the convention to under- 
stand the great need for unity of 
labor and the veterans to insure 
continued peace and well-being of 


New York, Monday, 


November 19, 1945 


ope Blesses Fra 
auds Fascist Regime 


VATICAN CITY, Nov. 18 (UP).—Pope Pius XII, in a 
broadcast to Spain, today called. upon the Spanish faithful 
to defend the church against further opposition which may 


R. J. Thomas 
‘Alerts’ Million 
Auto Workers 


DETROIT Nov. 18.—A showdown 
between the United Auto Workers 
and the unyielding big three cor- 
porations of the auto industry ap- 


union members were alerted for all 
possibilities including major strikes 
by president R. J. Thomas. 


Tomorrow (Monday) and Tues- 
day 200 delegates from more than 
100 locals of the UAW in the Gen- 
eral Motors system will hold a ser es 
of conferences here to take action 
on the company’s persistent refusal 
to grant the union’s wage increase 
demands. 

Preliminary meetings have been 
held over the weekend by the 6-man 
UAW strategy committee which has 
been delegated power to call a strike 
against GM, Ford and Chrysler. 

On Tuesday the union will open 
wage negotiations with Ford, but 
the company has made it plain with 
a series of 31 counter-demands on 
the UAW that it is standing by the 
other two companies in stubborn 
rejection of labor’s demands. 

In a signed editorial in the United 
Automobile. Worker, president 
Thomas .told union members that 
GM was forcing a “costly and ter- 
rible strike’ on them. Thomas 
added: 

“God knows the top leadership 
of the UAW-CIO has neither 
sought nor wanted a collision of 
this kind. But I think the people 
of America will agree with our 
own membership that we have been 
patient, we have been fair, we 
have sought to do no more than 
maintain the economic well-being 
of our people and of the country 
as a whole, 


America’s servicemen and workers. 


“Since the beginning of the pres- 


proached here today, and 1,000,000: 


¢arise as the result of troubled mo- 


ments which may face the country. 

Speaking in Spanish for nine 
minutes, the Pope lauded the de- 
fense of Catholicism during the 
Spanish civil war and gave thanks 
that Spain was spared the horrors 
of world war. 


At the end of the speech he ex- 
tended a Papal benediction to Fran- 
cisco Franco. 

Catholic circles explained that 
was the customary blessing to the 
chief of a state toward which the 
address was directed and pointed 
out that Spain was a Catholic na- 
tion and that the Franco Govern- 
ment had regular diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Holy See. 


ent controversy GM has never indi- 
cated in word or in deed its will- 
ingness to give an inch on wages. 
Its ttitude is a clear indication 
that corporation is not only 
expecting a strike but welcomes the 
test of strength. No doubt this 
‘tough’ policy is because of the 
provisions of the Federal tax laws 
under which GM’s strike losses 
would largely be repaid out of the 
Federal Treasury through tax re- 
funds. 

“The corporation is acting on the 
assumption that this is a fine time 
to decide the issues, when it will 
have the Treasury of the United 
States to finance it and the work- 
ers will have to depend upon their 
limited resources. 

“Should there be a strike, it must 
be conducted on our part. with 
complete and orderly discipline, 
and with full confidence that the 
du Pont family cannot. successfully 
flout the just demands of the au- 
tomobile workers.” 


Women Shoppers to 
Meet on Job Bias 

The New York League of Women 
Shoppers has called a conference for 
Nov. 28 to stimulate employment 
and upgrading of Negroes in de- 


partment stores. 


‘Marcel Cachin, veteran heat 


every hope of a democratic solution 
being worked out before the Con- 
stituent Assembly meets at 3 p.m. 
Monday to elect a new head of gov- 
ernment, though the future must of 
course be aetved by the Assembly 


itself, 

Many of DeGaulle’s friends are 
now taking the view that it is best 
to 2 the left wing parties get on 
with the job in the hope that they 
will make such a mess of it that in 
six months’ time the country will be 
imploring DeGaulle to take over. 
Such a situation, fraught with 
grave dangers to French democracy, 


It appears likely Saturday eve- 
ning that by this time tomorrow the 
task of forming a government 
which genuinely reflects the will of 


r 
* . 
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nist leader, told me that there is 


Democratic-AL in the 26th count, 


(Reprinted from late edition of yesterday’s Worker) | 
Councilman Peter V. Cacchione, Communist, 3 


top man in the Brooklyn PR 


75,000 Votes for 3d erm 


other boroughs were Michael J. 
Quill, American Laborite in the 
Bronx; Stanley M. Isaacs, Repub- 
lican, in Manhattan; and J. A. 
Phillips and Hugh Quinn, both 
Democrats in Queens. 


Cacchione’s unofficial count 
reached well over 80,000 votes 
counting the undistributed votes ac- 
cruing to him from Betram Baker, 


and Maurice Bernhardt in the 27th 
chunt. 

On being officially declared first 
candidate elected in Brooklyn, Cac- 
chione thanked the PR canvassers 


work,” and the people of Brooklyn 
“for honoring me for electing me 
three times to the Council.” 

“I will continue my work on 
behalf of good city government,” 
he asid, 


Joseph Sharkey, Democrat, was 
end 


second highest at 
final 27th 


the end of the 


15 


Pg 
ed 
855 


| five’ 


[Democrat was the candidate de- 
defeated. This brought Sharkey up 


hed the 75,000 vote. 


“Anthony DiGiovanna, pes 
came third. Louis Goldberg jumped 
to fourth in the last tally receiving 
13,296 votes from Bernhardt, Liberal 
who was eliminated in the 26th 
count, 

The four other candidates elected 
in Brooklyn were Genevieve Earle, 
Republican-City-Nonpartisan, Wal- 
ter Hart, Democrat; Edward Vogel, 
Democrat and William McCarthy, 
Democrat. 

Brooklyn will be represented by 
one Communist, one Republic 
ocrats and one Liberal. 


FINAL TALLY 


The Brooklyn final tally: 
Peter V. Cacchione, Com, 
Joseph Sharkey, Dem: 

A. DiGiovanna, Dem. 

Louis Goldberg, Liberal 

Genevieve Earle, Rep. a. 
Nonpar. 


s Walter Hart, Dem. 2 
Edward Vogel, Dem. 027 


race yesterday as he hit. hefe ß n . 


maximum 75, 000 mark during the 26th count. Other Council- 
men to reach the 75,000 limit in 7 


Democrats: Joseph T. Sharkey. 
Anthony DiGiovanna, Walter Hart, 
Edward Vogel, William McCarthy, 
all of Brooklyn; William A. Carroll, 
Samuel DiFalco, Manhattan; 
Charles E. Keegan, Edward Cun- 
ningham, Bertha Schwartz, Bronx; 
J. A. Phillips, L. G. Clemente, Hugh 
Quinn, Queens, and Frederic R. 
Schick, Richmond. . 

Republicans: Stanley M. Isaacs, 
Manhattan; Genevieve B. Earle, 
Brooklkn, and A. J. Phillips, Queens, 

Communists: Benjamin J. Davis, 
Manhattan; Peter v. -Cacchione, 
Brooklyn. 

American Labor: Eugene P. Con- 
nolly, Manhattan; Michael J. Quill, 


Bronx. 
Party: Louis Goldberg, 


Liberal 
Brooklyn; Ira J. Palestin, Bronx. 

This make a Council of 23 mem 
bers, including 14 Democrats, three 
Republicans, two Communists, two 
Laborites and two of the Liberal 
Party. 3 

Sixteen members are incumbents. 
Councilwoman Gertrude W. Klein ot 


the Bronx was the only one of the 
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